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These two pictures show the prac- 
ticability of having two tractors on 
the farm, when the acreage is such 


as to justify the investment. 


The 


all-purpose Farmall is shown here 
pulling the corn binder in the field 
while the McCormick-Deering 10-20 


operates the cutter at the silo. 





From Stalk to Silage — with 


McCormick-Deering Machines and Power 


HEN corn cutting and silo filling time 

comes around—and it won’t be long now 
—you're up against the need of real equipment 
for the job. Heavy, hard work at best, but it 
goes ahead a lot faster and better when a fast- 
working corn binder cuts and binds the corn, 
and a safe, trouble-free, light-running cutter 
puts the crop into the silo. 


If you will consult 
the McCormick- Deering 
dealer in your town you 
will fimd he is in position 
to help you line up your 
equipment for the entire 
silo-filling operation. 
Twotypesofcorn binder 
tochoose from—vertical 





McCormick-Deering 
Corn Binders 
are built in two types 
—vertical and hori- 
zontal—to meet the 
requirements of indi- 
vidual users. Choose 
your favorite at the 

dealer’s store. 











and horizontal. Ensilage cutters in four types, 
ranging in capacity from 3 to 25 tons per hour, 
and including the remarkable new No. 12 with 
its one-piece main frame, automobile-typetrans- 
mission (lever shift), and reinforced boiler-plate 
flywheel. McCormick-Deering 15-30 h. p.,10-20 
h. p., and Farmall Tractors, for power in the 


field and at thesilo. And a full lineof farm trucks 


with which to haul the 
heavy loads of corn. 

The McCormick-Deer- 
ing reputation for satis- 
factory performance is 
the best kind of assur- 
ance that these machines 
will simplify the big corn 
job for you this year. 





McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 
are available in four 
types, ranging in ca- 
pacity from 3 to25 tons 
per hour and requir- 
ing from 4 to 30 horse- 
power. Ask about the 

new No. 12 cutter. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Il. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Corn Binders and Ensilage Cutters 
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Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 











Send us $2 and we will send you The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Farm Woman for five years. 





. 








Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer aciver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
adygrtisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ > 
nd will report any unsatisfactory transaction to q 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 3 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 

lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers uld person- 
ally investigate land before 


purchasing, 
IVE 
y ER 
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KILL these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
taloupes and squash. Dust with 
Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet, 

Dealers wanted. 


ticide. 





We will tell you how. Write 
toda for andsome free 
booklet. Tell us if you keep 
bees now. Here is a bargain: Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, monthly magazine, 2 
years, $1. “Starting Right With Bees,” 
a book with 128 pages, 124 illustrations, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years, 
both ese will absolutely teach 


you beek 
The A. ag nT St., Medina, O. 





PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP | 
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Attractive 
Excursion Fares 


Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 

On sale daily until September 30th, 
with final limit October 31st. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, $129.22. Stop- 
overs at all points. Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65. 


Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on. Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 
or information, apply to any Seaboard 
ticket agent or 


JOHN. T. WEST, D-P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








A Wheel Chair Genius 
HIS is a story that every human 
being ought to read. A man named 
C. Lee Cook died a few weeks ago at 
Louisville, Ky., at the age of 57. When 
he was a year old his 
leg muscles became 
affected. Fearing 
that he might die, 
his parents took him 
J out of school when 
he was seven. 

Did he give up? 
He did not. Unable 
to run and play, he 
indulged his mechan- 
ical instincts, with 
the result that when he was eight, he 
had made a little engine that would run. 


In a wheel-chair he worked for as 
much as 17 hours a day at a lathe which 
himself had built. In 12 years he 
thus educated himself. He made things 
at his lathe which he sold to buy mate- 
rials to pursue his experiments. 

He invented a sort of metal packing 
for the piston of a steam engine. The 
first engine equipped with his packing 
ran 175,000 miles without repair. This 
packing was used by our Government in 
the engines of our war emergency fleet. 

He developed a talent for art; some 
of his paintings have been exhibited in 
European art shows. 


J. W. HOLLAND 


A magazine writer interviewed him re- 
cently, and Mr. Cook gave him his life 
“My aim in life is to lc arn more 
to help others.” 


No word of complaint at never being 
able to walk came from him. When I 
think of the complaints that able-bodied 
people make, when I see how we magnify 
our pimples until they feel like boils, 
when I see so many, including myself, 
half asleep to the possibilities that God 
has placed within us, I honor this hero 
of the wheel-chair for the pattern he 
has set us. 

Thousands of people have marvelled at 
the success of this crippled boy and man. 
Do we dare to think that God has put 
at our elbows the raw materials of per- 
haps greater things? 

I learned this week of a noted mission- 
ary in India. He is revered there as a 
Christian Man. His secret is that he per- 
sists in doing good all the time. Provi- 
dence rewards him by making him capable 
of more good. 

Such is the law of God, 
hath, 


“To him that 
(and uses) to him shall be given.” 


All can get up who do not give up. 
Such is the mercy of God. 


Editor’s Note.—C. L. Cook, the “Wheel 
Chair Genius,’’ died April 25 at his home 
in Louisville, Ky., after a career of as- 
tonishing achievement. A cripple all his 
life, he lived 32 years beyond the average 
age of cripples, and died of pneumonia at 
the age of 57 without ever having walked 
a step. 

At the age of 24, he was invited to give 
an address on steel. His audience tittered. 
Much humiliated, he asked a friend the 
cause. Learning that it was because of 
his bad grammar and composition, he 
turned to the intensive study of grammar, 
rhetoric, language; compiled distinctions 
between more than 15,000 synonyms and 
antonyms; gave attention to roots, mean- 
ings, derivations; traced words. into 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanskrit. At 
an examination, he displayed a vocabulary 
of more than 37,000 words—a feat ‘“‘believ- 
ed to be beyond the power of all but 
about five or six living Americans.” He 
could give an account from memory of 
500 famous leaders in history and tell how 
the people lived under each. He gradu- 
ated from a law school at 36, and was a 
mental giant in any gathering. 


Here is one man who, under handicaps 
that would have crushed many a spirit 
less determined than his, rose above them 
all and made for himself a record of ac- 
complishment which few men of perfect 
physical endowment have ever equaled or 
approached. What a rebuke and an in- 
spiration!—a rebuke to the whole in body 
and mind who say they have no oppor- 
tunity, an inspiration to every one who 

has a Will to do the most hé can with 
aoe he has and spunk to undertake it. 
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Two Pay Days From Alfalfa Hay 


One by Selling It to Yourself and Another by Selling to Your Neighbors 


lina, and Virginia get an extra pay day from 
alfalfa—one that will justify the trouble it takes 
to get started with it? 

I think so—at least in the case of farmers who have 
soils suitable to alfalfa. I have 
grown it on the red hills in Pied- 
mont North Carolina (in Orange 
County); in Middle North Caro- 
lina, where I now live (Wake 
County); and to some extent on 
Coastal Plains soils on my farm in 
Wayne County. 

Alfalfa will pay not only the 
farmer who now has hay to buy, 
but it will pay as a source of in- 
come to the farmer who grows a 
surplus to supply hay-purchasing neighbors. And it 
will pay even better in the years just ahead for a reason 
I shall now proceed to mention. 

It is a well known fact that our Southern States are 
now passing through an agricultural transition. Every 
county agent is preaching more livestock, better pas- 
tures and larger hay crops to meet the requirements of 
this increased livestock population. Yet we are already 
short on hay. That is proved by the millions of dollars 
annually spent for Western-grown hay. With the 
added livestock, largely cattle, the demand for hay will 
be greater, and consequently there will be a still larger 
market for good home-grown hay. 


Cie our farmers in North Carolina, South Caro- 





T. B. PARKER 


Answering Questions Often Asked 
SHALL now proceed to answer the questions most 
often asked about alfalfa, but first let me give one 
emphatic word of warning. 

Don’t start fooling with alfalfa unless you are 
willing to give it such time and pains as will insure 
success. Alfalfa is an exacting crop. Its success 
will depend largely on very thorough preparation 
of the soil. Inadequate or “slipshod” methods will 
lead to certain failure. 

In all work with the preparation of the land and the 
planting of alfalfa, keep in mind the idea that you are 
planting for several years and not just for one season. 
Therefore, you can well afford to take the time to put 
the land in the very best condition for the crop. 

Now for the questions. 

“When should preparation for an alfalfa crop begin?” 

Answer: Oliver Wendell Holmes said the education 
of a gentleman should begin with his grandfather. It 
1s much the same way with alfalfa. The preparation 
should begin at least two years before the land is to be 
put in alfalfa. The land should be fertile, well drained, 
and as free from weeds as possible. If there are loose 
rock on the land, they should be taken off so as not to 
be in the way at mowing time. Cultivate the land at 
least one year before in some crop requiring clean cul- 
tivation, and follow that with a crop of fall-sowed 
small grain, with 12 to 15 pounds of unhulled sweet 
clover seed per acre. The clover seed should be in- 
oculated with the proper culture. When the small grain 
is harvested, the sweet clover will make a good growth 
to plow under in the fall preparatory to spring planting 
alfalfa. If sweet clover is not planted with the small 
grain, sow cowpeas or soybeans on it as soon as the 
small grain is cut off, and turn them under in the fall. 

If the land is to be seeded to alfalfa in the fall, these 
crops should be turned under in August and well pack- 
ed with a roller so as to have a firm seedbed for. the 
alfalfa to be sowed in September. To sow alfalfa seed 
on freshly plowed land, before it has settled and be- 
come firm, will usually result in a failure. 

“What about lime?” 


Answer: Sow broadcast one to two tons per acre of 
finely ground limestone, oyster shells, or air-slaked 
lime, as a precaution against acidity of the soil. These 


By T. B. PARKER 


President, North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance 


applications should be repeated as often as conditions 
require. It is better to apply the lime a week or two 
in advance of sowing the alfalfa. Also make an appli- 
cation of 500 pounds per acre of a fertilizer composed 
of 400 pounds of 15 per cent superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), 25 pounds of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, and 75 pounds of muriate of potash. Mix 
thoroughly and harrow in a few days before sowing 
the seed. 


“How much seed and how should it be put in?” 


Answer: Sow from 20 to 25 pounds of seed per acre 
and roll at once with a roller or pack with a plank 
drag. These will pack the soil and cause quicker and 
better germination. Buy only the best and purest seed 
available. Inferior seed are costly at any price. Se- 
cure your seed only from reliable sources with a guar- 
antee of purity, free from dodder and other weed pests, 
and of high germinating quality. In sowing, it will be 
well to divide the seed and sow half one way and the 
other half at right angles to the first sowing. That 
will secure a more even distribution of the seed. A 
half inch is deep enough to cover. 


“What about inoculation?” 

Answer: Alfalfa seed should be treated with the 
proper culture to secure the necessary inoculation; for 
without inoculation, the crop will be a failure. Sweet 
clover, however, carries the same inoculating germ as 
alfalfa and this is one great advantage of growing 
sweet clover ahead of alfalfa. 


“When is the best time to sow alfalfa?” 

Answer: That depends on the land. If gray land or 
land that does not winter heave, it can be sowed either 
in fall or spring, whichever is more convenient. But on 
red land, or land that heaves in winter, alfalfa should 
not be sowed until February or March, according to 
the locality. In the mountain sections early April sow- 
ing should be all right. The spring sowing allows a 
full summer for root development and will not be 
heaved out by winter freezes as fall-sowed alfalfa 
would be. 


“What about weeds in the crop the first year?” 

Answer: Do not become unduly alarmed if the weeds 
begin to grow and hide the young alfalfa. When the 
weeds get a foot or more high, cut them with a mower 
set to cut about four inches above the ground. That 
will destroy the weeds and not injure the alfalfa. If the 
land does not become too weedy, do not mow until the 
alfalfa begins to bloom, and then cut with the blade 
raised about three inches above the ground. Close 
cutting weakens the plant. 
Also, never pasture it, at 
least not for the first two 
years. I have known it 
ruined by pasturing. 

About weeds, however, I 
should add this caution: Do 
not sow alfalfa on an old 
clover sod infested with 
dodder, or love-vine as it 
is frequently called. Dod- 
der is one of alfalfa’s 
worst enemies. 

“How long may alfalfa 
be left on the same land?” 

Answer: On my Wake 
County farm I have run a 
field continuously in alfal- 
fa eight years, but I now 
think this was not the best 
management. Five years 
would have been better; 


for the reason that after five years crabgrass and fox- 
tail infested the field and reduced both quantity and 
quality of hay. 


“When and how often should alfalfa be cut?” 


Answer: For best hay, cut as soon as about one- 
tenth of it begins to bloom; or better still, when it 
begins to shoot from the crown, and the young shoots 
are about two inches long. It is then ready to cut re- 
gardless of the bloom. Do not make more than three 
cuttings the first year, and not more than four cuttings 
a year afterward. Never cut after October 1 in any 
year. Let it go into winter quarters with a six- to 
eight-inch crop for winter protection. 


“What suggestions have you as to methods of cut- 
ting and storage?” 


Answer: The price of any hay depends on the quality, 
which is largely determined by the curing. Alfalfa hay 
is no exception to this rule. Begin mowing after the 
dew is off. Start rake within a few hours after the 
alfalfa is cut. This permits it to cure largely in the 
windrow, and it will retain its color and leaves better 
than if allowed to lie in the swath throughout the day 
and night. My own preference is to place it in a barn 
instead of stacking—a tall barn with a steep roof cov- 
ered with metal; a loft floor running the full length of 
the barn, on strong joists, about four or five feet below 
the eaves, with five- or six-foot openings the full 
length of the floor, on both sides, for throwing the hay 
off into the barn below after curing. This barn 
is designed to unload the hay with a hay carrier outfit, 
and not by hand. The floor is not laid tight, but has 
openings about one or two inches wide between the 
planks, which allows a current of air to pass up 
through the hay and cure it out quickly. 


During a hot day the temperature in that loft is like 
an oven. The hay is hoisted with a hay-fork and tripped 
on the loft floor without being packed other than by its 
own weight. Before time to make the next cutting, 
this hay is cured and is thrown to the floor below 
where it can be baled, or packed away for home use. 
The top floor is then ready for another filling. With 
this kind of a barn, there is no need for the hay to re- 
main in the field until it is thoroughly cured. It can be 
cut one day and stored in the barn loft the next day, 
weather conditions permitting: It will be thoroughly 
cured within a few weeks and may be baled without 
fear of molding. 


“What preparations should be observed in order to 


(Concluded on page 19) 







“HOLD ’EM, NEWT, THEY’RE BRINGING THE ALFALFA HOME” 


This photograph, made on the farm of one of our Southern Master Farmers, shows the 
extent to which alfalfa is grown on. one successful farm. 
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Problems Affecting Cotton Farmer’s Pocketbook 


ECENTLY there has been a widespread agitation 
in behalf of two far-reaching changes that 


should be of interest to every reader who grows 
cotton. These two changes are :— 

(1) To replace the jute bagging used to cover cotton 
bales with cotton bagging ; 

(2) To sell cotton on a basis of its net weight exclu- 
sive of the weight of the bagging and ties. 

I 

Under present conditions a square bale of cotton 
weighs about 500 pounds and is covered by coarse, 
heavy jute, imported from India. About 14 pounds of 
jute is used and it is fastened around the bale by nine 
steel ties. The total weight of the bagging and ties 
varies from about 21 to 26 pounds and constitutes what 
is known in the trade as “tare.” 

This custom of covering cotton with jute and then 
selling it on a total weight basis including bagging and 
ties is injuring cotton farmers in several ways. First 
of all, the use of jute in covering cotton has narrowed 
the market for low-grade cotton and depressed the 
price, because the cotton would be used if the jute were 
not available. Second, farmers are not getting paid the 
full value of their cotton because of the practice of cut- 
ting the price per pound to take care of the tare. When 
a farmer sells a 500-pound bale, on which the tare is, 
say, 24 pounds, leaving 476 net pounds of cotton, he 
thinks he is getting paid for 500 pounds of cotton rather 
than 476 pounds of cotton and 24 pounds of bagging 
and ties. As a matter of fact, he is not being paid the 
full value of 500 pounds of cotton, nor is he even being 
paid the full value of the 476 pounds of cotton that he 
actually sells. 

Europeans can’t spin bagging and ties, and they are 
not so foolish as to be willing to pay cotton prices for 
it. They deduct 30 pounds of tare and only pay the 
full value of 470 pounds of cotton. If a bale contains 
476 pounds of cotton and 24 pounds of bagging and ties, 
the farmer sells six pounds of cotton for which he does 
not get any pay. American mills, while they don’t 
actually make a reduction for tare, compute the price 
of cotton on a basis of a certain amount of tare that is 
useless. All down the line, cotton buyers lower the 
price a little to take care of the tare, and the ultimate 
result of the present system is that the farmer does not 
get the full market value of his cotton. 

Il 

The idea of covering cotton with cotton is not new. 
In 1889, when the Farmers’ Alliance won its historic 
victory over “the jute bagging trust,” cotton made a 
determined attempt to drive jute out of the market as 
a covering for cotton bales. But jute covering came 
back later at lower prices, because ordinarily it is 
cheaper than cotton. Only in years of extremely low 
prices, such as 1926, is low-grade cotton cheap enough 
to compete with jute bagging on an equal price basis. 

While cotton bagging under present conditions costs 
more than jute bagging, it has a number of advantages 
which are brought out in the following :— 


1. Cotton bagging may be manufactured from the lowest 
grades and staple lengths of cotton produced in the United 
States, and can be manufactured from high grade waste. 


2. Cotton bagging, as manufactured at present, makes 
a very suitable covering for cotton bales. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a better method of spinning yarns and 
weaving the cotton bagging fabrics may be developed by 
experiment and the cost of production consequently lowered. 


3. Decided i in tr portation and insurance 
costs would result from the use of lighter weight bagging. 

4. A strong, light weight cotton bagging of standard con- 
struction and weight would tend to obviate the disagreeable 
and costly practice of challenging and taring American cotton 
in spinners’ markets at home and abroad. 


5. Cotton lint does not adhere to cotton bagging so tena- 
ciously as it does to jute bagging. 


6. The lightest weight of cotton bagging thus far tested 
is superior to 2-pound jute bagging and to the burlap cov- 
ing commonly used on the Egyptian bale, which has the 
reputation of being the most attractive covering now enter- 
ing the world’s markets. 

Jute is made in India with labor that receives from 
89 cents to $2.84 a week. The raw jute comes into this 
country duty-free at the rate of 80,000 tons a year. 
Over 55,000,000 square yards of jute bagging, weighing 
15 to 32 ounces a square yard, were imported last year, 
with a duty of only six-tenths of 1 per cent per square 
yard, and over 10,000,000 pounds of jute bagging, 
weighing more than 32 ounces a square yard, on which 
a duty of only three-tenths of 1 per cent per pound 
was paid. Of course, you can’t get at the cost of pro- 
ducing jute and cotton bagging by comparing the low 
wages paid in jute mills with the much higher wages 
paid in cotton mills. Cotton mills partially offset the 
low wage advantage of the jute mills by the use of ma- 
chinery that permits a cotton mill operator to do con- 





siderably more work than the average operative in an 
Indian jute mill. 

However, it is undoubtedly true that jute bagging 
can be produced cheaper than cotton bagging and so 
long as the duty on jute bagging is at its present fig- 
ure, jute bagging will continue to cover the South’s 
cotton crop. 

Ill : 

Now let us face the question, “Is it to the advantage 
of the American farmer to have his cotton bales wrap- 
‘ped with cotton instead of jute?” It means that he 
must pay "more for his bagging in order to boost the 
price of his low-grade cotton. But the evidence proves 
that he can afford to do it. It is estimated that some- 
thing like 200,000 to 300,000 bales of low-grade cotton 
would be required to cover the American cotton crop 
with a light-weight cotton bagging, and that if we 
could increase consumption to this extent, it would in- 
crease the price of low-grade cotton about % cent a 
pound or $2.50 a bale. We do not have figures show- 
ing the comparative cost of cotton and jute bagging, 
but certainly $1 should pay the added cost of cotton 
bagging. 

If cotton containers were used for every purpose for 
which jute is now used, it is estimated that a market 
would be furnished for 2,000,000 additional bales of 
low-grade American cotton. The fertilizer trade alone 
would use 170,000 bales. 

IV 


The first step in the substitution of cotton for jute 
as a cotton covering is an increase in the tariff on the 
imported jute. The Progressive Farmer does not be- 
lieve in a tariff that stifles competition. But we do feel 
that inasmuch as the cotton farmer is paying his share 
of the higher costs due to this tariff, he is entitled to 
some of its benefits so long as it is in effect. Congress- 
man Blanton of Texas recently introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives that places an embargo on 
jute and its products. This is a rather strong-arm 
method, and the general preference will probably be 
for the plan of Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, which 
contemplates an increase in the duty on these jute prod- 
ucts which will offset their lower cost of production. 


INSECTS OR MAN: WHICH WILL CONQUER ? 


OMEBODY has said that the contest as to which 
S shall control the world lies not between man and 

the lower animals, for lions, tigers, wolves bears, 
serpents, etc., have had everywhere to give way to man. 
The contest rather lies between man and much smaller 
units of creation. The real contest for supremacy on 
this planet lies between the human race on the one hand 
and insects on the other. 

The thought has often occurred to the writer on his 
own farm this summer, as hornworms and budworms 
have sought to destroy the tobacco, bean beetles have 
made it impossible to have snaps any more without 
fighting for them, and boll weevils make all cotton 
production little less than a gamble. 

A large part of last week’s paper, for example, was 
given over to a consideration of plans for fighting these 
and other insects that injuriously affect, and sometimes 
entirely destroy, all the results of a farmer’s toil 
throughout a growing season. 

When to the insects that destroy crops we add those 
that affect health—flies, mosquitoes, etc.—we realize 
afresh the seriousness of man’s perpetual battle to 
keep control of the earth rather than surrender that 
control to insects. 


Furthermore, it is a fact that the very triumph of 
man’s genius in the form of quicker means of trans- 
portation—steamships, railroads, airplanes, etc.—are 
used by our enemy as agencies for -spreading their 
forces with ever increasing rapidity over the earth. 
Consider what has happened in the last thirty years— 
only half an ordinary lifetimé. Thirty years ago the 
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most ignorant Negro could grow cotton; nobody out- 
side of Mexico and a strip of West Texas had heard 
of a boll weevil. Until just a few years ago, the Mexi- 
can bean beetle was unknown; now, as was said last 
week, “we must kill the beetle or do without beans.” 
And all over America today the corn crop is menaced 
by the European corn borer, and all over the Cotton 
Belt the pink bollworm threatens to duplicate the boll 
weevil’s own dramatic march from the Rio Grande to 
the Roanoke, while man, proud man, with all his tri- 
umphs of science and invention, stood helpless to hold 
back the invader! 


The time has come when every farmer owes a duty 
to himself, his family, and his neighbors to learn to do 
his part in this world-wide contest between man and 
insects. If you do not know what to do and when to 
do it, please inform yourself. 


LET’S SET UP AN IDEAL AND STICK TO IT 


HAT story about Bob Shuford in last week’s 
paper—it has a lot of interesting implications 
for all the rest of us. 

Shuford has done something more than inspire a lot 
of us with ambition by making us realize what other 
plain farmers can do if they try, along the lines of 
John Ploughman’s suggestion :— 

“Said I to myself, there’s a lesson for me, 

For that man’s a picture of what I might be.” 
He has done more; he has indicated how we are to win 
such triumphs. 


That way, it should be realized, is by setting up an 
ideal and sticking to it. Shuford started out with Jer- 
sey cows. And he didn’ decide the next year when 
pork was high that maybe he had better sell his Jer- 
sey cows and try Berkshire hogs. Nor the next, that 
maybe he had better give all his energies to cotton, 
since cotton had reached a good price again. Nor the 
third year, that high-priced truck and apples offered the 
quickest route to prosperity. 

No, Bob Shuford picked an agricultural ideal as a 
man should pick a wife—“for better or for worse till 
death do us part.” And his success, when seen in con- 
trast to the indecisive, wishy-washiness of so many 
other folks who lack ideals reminds us of the poet's 
words :— 

“Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide 


Might e’en now be riding safely— 
But they drifted with the tide.” 


* And Thi 
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I: A PUBLIC address on “The Advancing South,” 











delivered in Brooklyn, N. Y., and broadcasted 

through six radio stations, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 

president of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, surprised us by offering these and 
other remarks about us :— 

“The Progressive Farmer, published in Raleigh, 
Birmingham, Memphis, and Dallas is read by near- 
ly a half million subscribers. J doubt whether any 
single university is doing as much for our basic 
industry as this journal.” 

Thank you, Doctor! 
* * * 

Hog parasites are not the only thing worrying J. Sid- 
ney Cates, recently interviewed in this column. He is 
Sapie thaneiaeiindd iaicagy ae about the corn 
GUESTS COMING er and the pink bollworm. 

Out West he found that the ap- 
proved way of fighting the corn borer costs $12 per 
acre. And he expects the corn borer to reach his Vir- 
ginia home in two or three years. “The pink bollworm 
is moving east in Texas just as the boll weevil did. 
The Carolinas may get the advantage of several years 
of freedom from the pink bollworm just as they did in 
the case of the Mexican boll weevil but it looks now as 
if it is sure eventually to follow the same trail as the 
weevil.” 

* * * 

Said a Duplin County farmer a few days ago: “I 
have some fine old family furniture—antiques, as they 
say nowadays—and one particularly 
fine Hepplewhite sideboard. A lady 
in a swell car drove up to my house 
sometime ago and evidently expected to find me igno- 
rant of its value and ready to sell for a song. She 
offered me $15 at first—and then kept coming back till 
she finally offered me $750—or fifty times her original 
bid!” As we have often said before, farm folks should 
get bids from two or three different persons before 
parting with old furniture. f 


FIRST OFFERED 
$15; THEN $750 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


States one of the most interesting political cam- 

paigns this country has ever known. Certain it is 
that only thrice in the last half century—that is to say, 
in 1884, when Grover Cleveland and James G. Blaine 
faced each other; in 1896, when 
William J. Bryan and William 
McKinley were the chosen cham- 
pions; and in 1912 when Woodrow 
Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
William H. Taft were pitted 
against one another in a _ three- 
cornered race—have the personali- 
ties and political ideals of the can- 
didates offered so much to arouse 
the interest and even the passions 
of the American electorate. It will 
be a time when every citizen should strive to sense the 
full significance of all the issues involved and when, in 
striving for this result, he should make a more than 
ordinary effort to understand the viewpoint of “the 
other fellow.” 


Ts next four months will bring to the United 


CLARENCE POE 


The Country Is Safe 


F ONE thing we may be sure, and that is, that 

whoever is elected, the country is not going to 

the dogs. Both candidates are men of great 
ability who have come up from poverty to positions of 
eminence, men of whose personal integrity there 
is no doubt, and each candidate is evidently more lib- 
eral and progressive in his thinking than the Presi- 
dential candidate of his party four years ago. 

The last two administrations, those of Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge, have admittedly been partial to 
big business, and we have the confidential opinion of 
one of the highest American authorities on the subject, 
that Wall Street is not satisfied with either Presidential 
candidate. Hoover, it is said, is “too independent and 
progressive” to suit it, and it believed that both Hoover 
and Smith will concern themselves with better condi- 
tions for the smaller business men and for industry and 
agriculture as a whole rather than favoring the giant 
units of business that have dominated affairs these last 
eight years. 


A Glance at Hoover 


T IS idle for critics to try to pillory Herbert Hoover 
as an “eminent British statesman” when the facts 
are that he is a descendant of pioneer Quakers who 

were residents of North Carolina more than a century 
ago, that he grew up the orphan son of an Iowa 
blacksmith, and that he waited on the tables of richer 
boys at a Colorado university in order to pay his way 
through college. Such a genuinely American record 
of blood and breeding cannot be destroyed by a few 
years’ residence abroad while following one’s profession 
there. There was a ring of the finest Americanism, 
too, in Hoover’s telegram accepting the nomination 
when he said :— 

“But the problems of the next four years are 
more than economic. In a profound sense they are 
moral and spiritual. Shall the world have peace? 
Shall prosperity in this nation be more thoroughly 
distributed ? Shall we build steadily toward the ideal 
of equal opportunity to all our people? Shall there 
be secured that obedience to law which is essen- 
tial assurance of the life of our institutions? Shall 
honesty and righteousness in government and in 
business confirm the confidence of the people in 
their institutions and their laws?” 


If Herbert Hoover conducts a campaign pitched on 
this key, he will indeed strike a radically different note 
from that of Messrs. Coolidge, Mellon, and others who 
have dominated their party for six years past. To 
them, America’s economic conditions have seemed to be 
almost perfection. For either of- them to have inti- 
mated in any address that prosperity in this country 
probably ought to be more equitably distributed or 
that more should be done to promote “equal oppor- 
tunity” for all the people—this would have created a 
genuine sensation. Yet Herbert Hoover indicates that 
he holds the views of liberals rather than conservatives 
regarding these matters. Calvin Coolidge’s ideas are 
immeasurably removed from those of Theodore Roose- 
velt, but Hoover has at least a dash of the Rough 
Rider’s progressiveness—or perhaps that of Wood- 
row Wilson with whom he was so long associated. 

His action af the beginning of the World War when 
he deliberately turned down opportunities for making 
millions in order to minister to the starving and strick- 
en in war-torn Belgium affords an excellent index to 
Hoover's character. No breath of scandal attaches to 
his name, and the charge that he offered to take Secre- 
tary Fall’s word at face value in 1922 amounts to little 
when we recall that nine-tenths of the honest men in 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Washington life at that time would have felt the same 


way. 
The Rise of Governor Smith 


HE rise of Alfred Emanuel Smith from “the side- 
4 eo of New York” to the position he now occu- 

pies as a possible successor of Washington, Jack- 
son, Lincoin, and Wilson—this is one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the annals of American biogra- 
phy. In fact, three of the four nominees for President 
and Vice-President this year are illustrations of the 
fact that the poorest boy in the land may yet aspire to 
its supremest honors. Hoover, we have seen, was an 
orphan who had to work his way through college; 
Curtis was an orphan who started life as a horse- 
jockey; and Alfred E. Smith was the son of a poor 
Irish workingman who had a hard time trying to take 
care of his family from his meager earnings as a 
truck driver. 

Young Smith never saw the inside wails of a college, 
but has been in politics since boyhood. That has been 
his life. Someone has said that if Hoover is elected, it 
will be the first time a man of the engineering profes- 
sion has been chosen President, and if Smith is elected 
it will be the first time a man of no profession 
has been chosen! Yet if Smith has had no _busi- 
ness but politics, he has at least been busy at that all 
the time. As we recently quoted O. G. Viiiard as say- 
ing about him :— 

“... Never before has the business of the 
state marched along as under Governor Smith. He 
has worn himself out on it; it is the breath of his 
body; the life of his soul. It fascinates him be- 
yond anything else. A public document is his 
novel; a complicated set of figures entertains him 
more than a theater.... He has been the best 
governor, all in all, that New York has ever had.” 


He has taken much interest in improving conditions 
for the working people and for the unfortunate and de- 
pendent classes; he has conducted the state’s business 
with great efficiency and seemingly with no suspicion 
of graft; and he has an irresistible sort of frankness 
and personal magnetism which charms both friend 
and foe. 

On the other hand, Governor Smith has shown little 
interest in, or understanding of, the life and problems 
of America outside of New York. He has taken no 
strong position on any national or international ques- 
tion, except on prohibition, regarding which he merely 
reflects the attitude of New York City’s large foreign 
population. He himself opposes prohibition and as Mr 
Villard says, “drinks every day, and the number of his 
cocktails and highballs is variously estimated at from 
four to eight.” 


Prohibition and Farm Relief in the Platforms 


LSEWHERE in this issue we are presenting both 
E planks having to do with agriculture. The Repub- 
. tican Convention at Kansas City handed the Hous- 
ton Convention an opportunity which the latter proceed- 
ved to take full advantage of. The Republican Conven- 
tion only partially met the demands of organized farm- 
erseand left them much dissatisfied. The Democrats, on 
the other hand, gave the representatives of the farmers 
practically everything they asked. This will no doubt 
strengthen the Democratic position in the West, but 
may weaken it in the East. Furthermore, realizing 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE GRASS” 


ERE is a beautiful poem which one of our 
readers sends us for inclusion im this 
series :— 


The grass knows well in her secret heart 
How we love her cool green raiment, 

So she plays in silence her lonely part 

And cares not at all for payment, 

We say of the oak, “How grand of girth!” 
Of the willow we say, ‘“‘How slender!” 

And yet to the soft grass clothing the earth 
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Each year on the earth’s wide breast she waves 
From spring until stern November, 
And then she remembers so many graves 
That no one else will remember. 
Each year her buttercups nod and browse 
With sun and dew brimming over, 
Each year she pleases the greedy cows 
With oceans of honeyed clover. 
And while she serves us with gladness mute 
In return for such sweet dealings 
We tread her courtesy underfoot, 
But we never wound her feelings. 

—Edgar Fawcett. 
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that his party platform did not go far enough in paci- 
fying the farmers, Mr. Hoover and his advisers are 
likely to go considerably further in their campaign 
pledges in order to hold Western states in line. 

As for prohibition, it is remarkable that after all the 
agitation for its repeal, both platforms on this subject 
are stronger than four years ago. The Republican 
Party “pledges itself and its nominees to the observance 
and vigorous enforcement” of prohibition—the refer- 
ence to “observance” no doubt being a shrewd thrust 
at Smith’s record as a non-abstainer. The Democratic 
platform bitterly arraigns the Republicans for failing 
to enforce prohibition and “pledges the party and its 
nominees to an honest effort to enforce the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 


The net result of the fight over the prohibition plank 
at Houston was a victory for the drys. Norman E. 
Mack and other wet leaders wanted frank nullification. 
They lost. 


Then came the moderate wets. The official platform 
as first written sided with them, for while it declared- 
for enforcement of prohibition and all laws, it added 
that the people had the right to, amend or repeal the 
law at any time—which would have been interpreted as 
suggesting or encouraging modification. This was not 
satisfactory to the drys, who forced the substitution of 
a plank written by one of their greatest leaders, Sen- 
ator Carter Glass of Virginia, and accepted by Smith’s 
managers. 

3ut after the adoption of the platform, then came an 
amazing development. Smith’s representatives, meet- 
ing with the drys like Glass, Daniels, and Moody, had 
finally accepted a declaration on prohibition on which 
the party and its nominees were supposed to stand. Yet 
no sooner had he received notice of his nomination than 
he made the platform “a scrap of paper” by substitut- 
ing his own demand for wet legislation in lieu of the 
party’s own official utterance on this question. Instead 
of a campaign for farm relief and all the other great 
issues on which his. party might have been united for 
victory, he proposes to make loyalty to his personal 
views on the whiskey question a test of Democracy. 
His able running mate, Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
had warned against trying to carry the South with a 
wet plank in the platform, and the convention would, 
not have one. New York dailies carried the heading, 
“Smith Wins on First—Must Run as Dry.” Yet Smith, 
repudiating his party’s action and the advice of South- 
erners like Glass, Robinson, Moody, and Daniels, as- 
sumes that he can carry the South anyhow and goes 
before the country, in Mr. Villard’s phrase, as a man 
who “talks wet, acts wet, drinks wet.” 


That is the tragedy of Smith—that he knows only 
what New York thinks and seems to think New York 
is America. And there is tragedy for many others, for 
in forcing the campaign to be fought over prohibition, 
the really great issues affecting the welfare of the 
farmer and the small business man are likely to be lost 
sight of if not actually lost. 





THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 
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F YOU visit any large city this summer, why not 
inquire if there is not a public art gallery there, and 
if so, spend an hour or two studying its treasures ? 





| “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” 


Helping Sick Neighbors in Alabama 
re week it is Alabama that sends us two il- 


a 





lustrations of how good neighbors who are well 

help other neighbors who are sick. Mr. B. B. 
Peete of Shelby County writes us: “Mr. C— W— of 
the Ebenezer neighborhood developed tuberculosis last 
year. His good neighbors made his crop for him while 
he was cured by the rest cure. That is living Chris- 
tianity—not just professing it.” 

In the case of George Kent, Route 1, Crews Depot, 
Alabama, it is the wife herself who voices appreciation 
of generous friendship as follows :— 

“My husband is ill with neuritis and unable to 
work. On April 2 six of our neighbors came with 
mules and wagons and harrows and plowed for us 


and planted corn. They even brought seed and 
their own dinners.” 





| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 
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LIKE to have a man’s knowledge comprehend more 
than one class of topics, one row of shelves. I like 
a man who likes to see a fine barn as well as a good 
tragedy.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The Future Dairymen May Expect 


An Increase in Production Per Cow Will Sustain Prosperity of Dairy Industry 


HE dairy industry rarely has difficulty qualifying 

for a certificate of sound economic health. The 

present time is not one of exceptions. Production 
has increased each year since 1920, but not as fast as de- 
mand from consumers has grown. As a result, prices 
of dairy products in the past year 
have been the highest since 1920. 
Prices of veal calves, of cast-off 
cows sold for beef, and of-surplus 
milk cows sold to other dairymen 
also have been highest since 1920. 





Tariff protection from foreign 
competition is fairly adequate. The 
spread between feed costs and 
prices of milk and butterfat has 


GILEAR?T GUSLER been profitable. 

Milk production has shown an 
average annual growth of 4 per cent for the last 10 
years. This is illustrated on the accompanying chart. 
The principal gains have been in the amount of whole 
milk and cream used in the household and in creamery 
butter production. The quantity of milk going into all 
other uses combined is about the same as 10 years ago. 


Demand Is Growing 

EMAND may be measured by the amount used 

in relation to price. The fact that the increased 

output of dairy products was absorbed without 
the necessity of lowering prices, but that values had an 
upward trend instead is proof of growing demand. 
Part of this growth was due to the natural increase in 
population, and part to a gain in per capita consump- 
tion. The latter is now about 1,050 pounds annually, 
expressing all products in terms of whole milk, com- 
pared with 818 pounds in 1917. 

The fact that consumption of whole milk and table 
cream, which are the highest-priced uses of milk, has 
grown more than the other uses is an additional proof 
of increased demand. Still another is the change in the 
foreign trade balance. In, spite of rather stiff tariff 
rates, the United States is consuming, in addition to its 
own production, net imports equivalent to about a bil- 
lion pounds of milk annually, largely in the form of 
cheese and cream. In 1927, we had a net export bal- 
ance equivalent to about 1,600,000,000 pounds. 


It Has Been Profitable 


O SELL more products than ever before at the 
highest prices per unit in seven years, yielding the 
largest total income on record, as dairymen did in 
the past year, must be diagnosed as prosperity rather 
than depression. But production costs 
must be considered before the story is 


By GILBERT GUSLER 
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With the exception of 1920, production of milk has 
increased each year since 1917. Most of this increase 
has found its way into whole mélk, table cream, and 
creamery butter channels rather than into other dairy 
products. 


General Position Strong 
E €% dairy industry has its minor ups and downs, 


its “fits and starts,” but these usually are com- 

paratively mild. The general position of the indus- 
try appears to be as strong now as it was a year ago, so 
that results in the year ahead should be favorable. The 
number of milk cows on farms at the beginning of 
1928 was 130,000 larger than a year previous but this 
was an increase of less than 1 per cent. Total produc- 
tion early in 1928 ran larger than a year previous, but 
since the grass season arrived, the poor condition of pas- 
tures caused smaller milk production than in 1927 when 
pastures were much better than average. This situation 
still exists and indicates that production for the year as 
a whole may do well to equal that of 1927. The balance 
will be shifted one way or another depending on wheth- 
er climatic conditions during the summer and early fall 
are more or less favorable than usual. 

As a result of moderate spring production and the 
high price level in May and June, storing operations 
were delayed. Summer weather will determine whether 
the present “shortage” in storage stocks of butter will 
be made good. As long as it exists, however, it will 
tend to elevate prices over last year’s level. 

Demand is likely to be well maintained. Industrial 
employment in the last half of 1928 promises to be 
more complete than a year earlier, and consumer pur- 


chasing power should be improved accordingly. Pre- 
sumably, the forces leading toward increased per capita 
consumption are still at work. 

Hay prices next winter, especially for legume hays, 
probably will be considerably higher than in the past 
year. Feed grains are likely to be cheaper, however, 
because of a larger corn crop. The spread between 
prices of feedstuffs and of dairy products probably will 
continue rather favorable. The decline in the number 
of horses and beef cattle on farms is likely to maintain 
relative overabundance of feed grains and hay most of 
the time for the next few years. 


Increased Production Needed 


ITHIN two or three years, the dairy industry 
WV may run into a mild depression. Attractive 
prices for products and higher prices for milk 
cows are stimulating the raising of more dairy cows. 
The number of yearling heifers being kept for milk 
cows on farms on January 7, 1928, was 4,175,000 head, 
or nearly 7 per cent more than two years before. In 
New York State, they increased 25 per cent, while 
Ohio and Indiana reported increases of 18 and 24 per 
cent, respectively. Some of the beef cattle states in the 
South and West reported decreases, owing to reviving 
interest in beef cattle production. The number of dairy 
calves reported last January was about 5 per cent great- 
er than a year before and the number saved this spring 
probably larger than a year ago. Apparently, dairymen 
are raising 18 to 20 per cent more calves than four years 
ago and more than are necessary for a full replacement 
Besides prospects of some gain in the number of 
milk cows, a continued increase in production per cow 
because of better feeding and bretter breeding is prob- 
able. On the other hand, the high price of beef may 
tend to early weeding out of low producers and prevent 
any undue increase in numbers. 


basis. 


While the tendency to raise a larger number of dairy 
calves is not extreme, the stop sign should be turned 
against it. By rigid sorting, an increase of 200 pounds ' 
annually can be made in average production per cow, 
just as has been done in the last eight years. This will 
take care of the growth of demand; making an increase 
in herds unnecessary. It will sustain dairy prosperity 
both through avoiding overproduction and through in- 
creased efficiency of the industry. While excessive pro- 
duction of crops sometimes results from an unusually 
favorable weather condition, and thus is beyond the. 
control of producers, dairymen have their prosperity 
largely in their own hands and it is up to them to 
preserve it. 

Editor’s Note.—We expected to pub- 
lish this week on this page an article 





completely told. The margin between 
the selling price of a pound of butter- 
fat, or 100 pounds of fluid milk, and 
the value at market prices of the grain 


and hay required to produce those | 
products has been much wider through- 
out the last seven years than in pre- 


war years. Prices of concentrates dur- 
ing the past winter were higher than 
in the previous winter, but hay was 
much lower. The average cost at farm 
prices of a typical dairy ration over the 
country as a whole was moderate. With 
prices of dairy products the highest 
since 1920, it follows that the dairy- 
man’s margin to cover other costs’ be- 
sides feed and for profit was probably 
as wide as it has ever been. 

Some important exceptions must be 
made to these statements covering the 
industry as a whole. They need to be | 
toned down for those dairymen who 
buy a good deal of their feed, especially 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “tHAYMAKING IN MIDSUMMER” 
‘Bip shgernacid a midsummer day in 


the country with all its sights and 


grance of the last 


singing birds, its skim- i 
are lucid; and life has 
mer fulness and charm. 


Haying in 


nating cattle, its 
drifting cloud 


ows and the hill- 
side, and the far- 


, : trees, 
mer with his men 


the buttercups gilding 


deepen their hue; the delicious fra- 
wild strawberries 
is on the breeze; your mental skies 
i the 


this pastoral 


see it 


shadows, its the last act in the drama of the har- 
grassy perfumes vest, and one likes to 
from the mead- staged as it is today—the high blue 


dome, the rank dark foliage of the 
the daisies still white in the sun, 
the 


> entitled “Selling Butterfat to Creamer- 
ies,” but when this timely and inter- 
esting article by Mr. Gusler came to us 
we decided our readers would be more 
interested in it and therefore substitut 
ed it for the regular article. The next 
subject to be discussed in this series of 
livestock articles is “Early Lambs for 
Market: Breeds and Handling,” by C. 
C,. Flanery. 


—— 

7 1928 Spring Pig Crop Short 
HE pig crop of 1928 is estimated 

<5 have been only 92.5 per cent as 
large as in 1927, but it is said that 

there will be 11.7 per cent more sows 

bred to farrow in the fall of 1928 than 

were bred to farrow in the fall of 1927. 


midsum- 
region is There is probably a larger per cent 
of the sows bred for fall farrow in the 
South than in the colder climate of the 
North, but taking the country as a 
whole, there were only 46.4 per cent as 
many hogs bred for fall farrow in 1927. 


well 


pastures 





if they buy hay. Those portions of the 
Corn Belt which had a small corn crop 
for 1927 constitute another exception so 
far as the past year is concerned. 
Besides a favorable ratio between 
feed costs and prices of dairy products 
over the country as a whole in the last 
seven years, the dairy industry has 
profited greatly from its own increased 
efficiency. The number of milk cows 
and heifers two years old and over on 
farms is only about 2 per cent greater 
than it was eight years ago. Yet the to- 
tal production of milk in 1927 was about 
37 per cent greater than in 1920. An- 
nual production per cow has made an 
average gain of about 200 pounds each 
consecutive year for the last six or 
seven years. 





and teams busy 
with the harvest, 
* has material for 
2 - 

the literary 
artist. 





JOHN BURROUGHS 

The brimming meadows seem fair- 
ly to purr as the breezes strike them; 
the trees rustle their myriad leaves as 
if in gladness; the many-colored 
butterflies dance by; the steel-blue of 
the swallows’ backs glistens in the sun 
as they skim the fields; and the mel- 
low boom of the passing bumblebee— 
all but enhance the sense of repose 
and contentment that pervades the air. 
The hay cures; the oats and corn 


and hillslope, the clover shedding its 
perfume, the timothy shaking out its 
little clouds of pollen as the sickle- 
bar strikes it, most of the songbirds 
still vocal, and the tide of summer 
standing poised at its full. 

Very soon it will begin to ebb, the 
stalks of the meadow grasses will be- 
come dry and harsh, the clover will 
fade, the girlish daisies will become 
coarse and matronly, the birds will 
sing fitfully or cease altogether, the 
pastures will turn brown, and the hay- 
makers will find the hay half weed as 
it stands waiting for them in the 


meadows. JOHN BURROUGHS. 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” will be “An Heroic Little Figure” by 


B. L. Moss. 


We shall appreciate tt if readers will send us favorite selec- 


tions on agricultural subjects for use in this series.) 

















as were bred for spring farrow in 1928. 
Fs 
Premium for Prompt Delivery 

HE Experiment Station of the 

University of Kentucky, in codp- 

eration with creameries, announces 
a plan whereby cream delivered at in- 
tervals of not more than four days will 
command a premium or extra price 
Cream cans will be tagged, showing the 
date of the last delivery, so both buyers 
and producers will know that the cream 
is being delivered at least once every 
four days or twice a week. Such cream, 
when free from undesirable odors and 
flavors, will be known as premium 
cream, and will bring the producer 
more money than cream of the same 
quality but not delivered so often. 
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What They Promise the Farmers 


Here Are the 1928 Platform Pledges as Made by Democratic and Republican Parties 


ger of the general interest m 
the subject,we are presenting here- 
with in complete form the platform 
pledges regarding agriculture as made 
b> both the Republican and Democratic 
Nationa: Conventions. 

We suggest that all our readers not 
ouly study these planks carefully and 
thoughtfully, but also file them away for 
future reference. Farmers must make 
themselves far more active politically 
if they are to recover their just rights 
and privileges, and throughout the next 
four years it will be well to know just 
what your party in its 1928 platform has 
solemnly promised the farmers of the 
country so that you may the better insist 
on the fulfillment of those pledges. 


Following are the planks as officially 
adopted by both conventions :— 


]. Platform on Agriculture as 
Adopted by Republican National 
Convention at Kansas City 


i i agricultural problem is national 
ir scope and, as such, is recognized 
by the Republican party which pledges 
its strength and energy to the solution of 
the same. Realizing that many farmers 
are facing problems more difficult than 
those which are the portion of many other 
basic industries, the party is anxious to 
aid in every way possible. Many of our 
farmers are still going through read- 
justment, a relic of the years directly 
following the great war. All the farm- 
ers are being called on to meet new and 
perplexing conditions created by foreign 
competition, the complexities of domestic 
marketing, labor problems, and a steady 
increase in local and state taxes. 


The general depression in a great basic 
industry inevitably reacts upon the condi- 
tions in the country as a whole and can- 
not be ignored. ‘It is a matter of satis- 
faction that the desire to help in the cor- 
rection of agricultural wrongs and con- 
ditions is not confined to any one section 
of our country or any particular group. 

The Republican Party and the Repub- 
lican administration, particularly during 
the last five years, have settled many of 
the most distressing problems as_ they 
have arisen, and the achievements in aid 
of agriculture are properly a part of this 
record. The Republican Congresses have 
been most responsive in the matter of 
agricultural appropriations, not only to 
meet crop emergencies, but for the exten- 
sion and development of the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The protection of the American farmer 
against foreign farm competition and 
foreign trade practices has been vigor- 
ously carried on by the Department of 
State. The right of the farmers to en- 
gage in collective buying and codperative 
selling, as provided by the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act of 1922 has been promulgated 
through the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Justice, which have 
given most valuable aid and assistance to 
the heads of the farm organizations. The 
Treasury Department and the proper 
committees of Congress have lightened 
the tax burden on farming communities, 
and through the Federal Farm Loan 
system, there has been made available 
to the farmers of the nation $1,850,000,000 
for loaning purposes at a low rate of in- 
terest, and through the Intermediate 
Credit Banks $655,000,000 of short term 
credits have been made available to the 
farmers. The Postoffice Department has 
Systematically and generously extended 
the rural free delivery routes into even 
the most sparsely settled communities. 


When a shortage of transportation 
facilities threatened to deprive the farm- 
ers of their opportunity to reach waiting 
markets overseas, the President, appre- 
Clative and sensitive of the condition and 
the possible loss to the communities, or- 
dered the reconditioning of Shipping 
Board vessels, thus relieving a great 
emergency. 


Last, but not least, the Federal Tariff 
Ommission has at all times shown a 
willingness under the provisions of the 
flexible tariff act to aid the farmers 


when foreign competition, made possible 
by low wage scales abroad, thréatened 
to deprive our farmers of their domestic 
markets. Under this act the President 
has increased duties on wheat, flour, mill 
feed and dairy products. Numerous other 
farm products are, now being investi- 
gated by the Tariff Commission. 

We promise every assistance in the re- 
organization of the marketing system on 
sounder and more economical lines, and, 
where diversification is needed, govern- 
ment financial assistance during the 
period of transition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself 
to the enactment of legislation creating 
a Federal Farm Board clothed with the 
necessary powers to promote the estab- 
lishment of farm marketing system of 
farmer-owned and controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations or associations, to pre- 
vent and control surpluses through order- 
ly distribution. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to 
such of our agricultural products as are 
affected by foreign competition. 


We favor, without putting the govern- 
ment into business, the establishment of 
a Federal system of organization for a 
codperative and orderly marketing of 
farm products. 

The vigorous efforts of this adminis- 
tration toward broadening our exports 
market will be continued. 


The Republican Party pledges itself to 
the development of and enactment of meas- 
ures which will place the agricultural 
interests of America on a basis of eco- 
nomic equality with other industry to in- 
sure its prosperity and success. 


II. Platform on Agriculture as 
Adopted by Democratic National 
Convention at Houston 


ECEPTION upon the farmer and 

stock raiser has been practiced by 
the Republican Party through false and 
delusive promises for more than fifty 
years. Specially favored industries have 
been artificially aided by Republican leg- 
islation. Comparatively little has been 
done for agriculture and stock raising 
upon which national prosperity rests. 
Unsympathetic inaction with regard to 
this problem must cease. Virulent hos- 
tility of the Republican administration to 
the advocates of farm relief and denial 
of the right of farm organizations to 
lead in the development of farm policy 
must yield to Democratic sympathy and 
friendliness. 

Four years ago, the Republican Party, 
forced to acknowledge the critical situa- 
tion, pledged itself to take all steps nec- 
essary to bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture and other industries 
and labor. Today it faces the country 
not only with that pledge unredeemed, 
but broken by the acts of a Republican 
President, who is primarily responsible 
for the failure to offer a constructive 
program to restore equality to agricul- 
ture. 

While he had no constructive and ade- 
quate program to offer in its stead, he 
has twice vetoed farm relief legislation 
and has sought ‘to justify his disapproval 
of agricultural legislation partly on 
grounds wholly inconsistent with his acts 
making industrial monopolies the bene- 
ficiaries of government favor, and in en- 
dorsing the agricultural policy of the 
present administration, the Republican 
Party, in its recent convention, served 
notice upon the farmer that the so-called 
protective system is not meant for him, 
that while it offers protection to the 
privileged few, it promises continued 
world prices to producers of the chief 
cash crops of agriculture. 


We condemn the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party which promises relief to ag- 
riculture only through a reduction of 
American farm production to the needs 
of the domestic market. Such a program 
means the continued deflation of agri- 
culture, the forcing of additional millions 
from the farms, and the perpetuation of 
agricultural distress for years to come, 
with continued bad effects on business 
and labor throughout the United States. 


The Democratic Party recognizes that 


the problems of production differ as be- 
tween agriculture and industry. Indus- 
trial production is largely under human 
control, while agricultural production, 
because of the lack of co0drdination 
among the 6,500,000 individual farm un- 
its, and because of the influence of 
weather, pests and other causes, is large- 
ly .beyond human control. The result is 
that a large crop frequently is produced 
on a small acreage and a small crop on 
a large acreage; and measured in money 
value, it frequently happens that a large 
crop brings less than a small crop. 

Producers of crops whose total volume 
exceeds the needs of the domestic mar- 
ket must continue at a disadvantage un- 
til the government shall intervene as seri- 
ously and as effectively in behalf of the 
farmer as it has intervened in behalf of 
labor and industry. There is a need of 
supplemental legislation for the control 
and orderly handling of agricultural sur- 
pluses, in order that the price of the sur- 
plus may not determine the price of the 
whole crop. Labor has benefited by col- 
lective bargaining and some _ industries 
by tariffs. Agriculture must be as effec- 
tively aided. 

The Democratic Party, in its 1924 
platform, pledged its support to such 
legislation. It now reaffirms that stand 
and pledges the united efforts of the leg- 
islative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, as far as may be controlled 
by the party, to the immediate enactment 
of such legislation, and to such other 
steps as are necessary to place and main- 
tain the purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts and the complete economic equality 
of agriculture. - 

The Democratic Party has always 
stood against special privilege and for 
common equality under the law. It is a 
fundamental principle of the party that 
such tariffs as are levied must not dis- 
criminate against any industry, class or 
section. Therefore, we pledge that in its 
tariff policy the Democratic Party will 
insist upon equality of treatment between 
agriculture and other industries. 


Farm relief must rest on the basis of 
an economic equality of agriculture with 
other industries. To give this equality 
a remedy must be found which will in- 
clude among other things :— 


(a) Credit aids by loans to codperatives on 
at least as favorable a basis as the govern- 
ment aid to the merchant marine. 


(b) Creation of a Federal Farm Board to 
assist the farmer and stock raiser in the 
marketing of their products as the Federal 
Reserve Board has done for the banker and 
business man. , When our archaic banking 
and currency system was revised after its 
record of disaster and panic under Repub- 
lican administrations, it was a Democratic 
Congress in the administration of a Demo- 
cratic President that accomplished its stabil- 
ization through the Federal Reserve Act 
creating the Federal Reserve Board with 
powers adequate to its purpose. Now in the 
hour of agriculture’s need the Democratic 
Party pledges the establishment of a new 
agricultural policy fitted to present condi- 
tions, under the direction of a farm board 
vested with all the powers necessary to ac- 
complish for agriculture what the Federal 
Reserve Board has been able to accomplish 
for finance, in full recognition of the fact 
that the banks of the country, through vol- 
untary coéperation, were never able to stabil- 
ize the financial system of the country until 
government powers were invoked to help 
them. 

(c) Reduction through proper government 
agencies of the spread between what the 
farmer and stock raiser gets and the ulti- 
mate consumer pays with consequent bene- 
fits to both. 

(d) Consideration of the condition of agri- 
culture .in the formulation of government 
financial and tax measures. 


We pledge the party to foster and de- 
velop coéperative marketing associations 
through appropriate government aid. We 
recognize that experience has demonstra- 
ted that members of such associations 
alone cannot successfully assume the full 
responsibility for a program that bene- 
fits all producers alike. We pledge the 
party to an earnest endeavor to solve this 
problem of the distribution of the cost of 
dealing with crop surpluses over the mar- 
keting units of the crop whose producers 
are benefited by such assistance. The so- 
lution of this problem would avoid gov- 
ernment subsidy to which the Democratic 





Party has always been opposed. The so- 
lution of this problem will be a prime 
and immediate concern of a Democratic 
administration. : 

We direct attention to the fact that it 
was a Democratic Congress, in the ad- 
ministration of a Democratic President, 
which established the Federal Farm Loan 
system and laid the foundation for the 
entire rural credits structure, which has 
aided agriculture to sustain in part the 
shock of the policies of two Republican 
administrations; and we promise thor- 
ough-going administration of our rural 
credits law, so that the farmers in all 
sections may secure the maximum bene- 
fits intended under these acts. 





| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








A Novel Commencement 


HE above heading is taken from one 
of our daily papers. Part of the ar- 
ticle reads as follows :— 

“The exercises will commence early 
in the morning, when 
the 149th graduat- 
ing class will meet 
their president at the 
old college well, 
which for a like 
number of years has 
quenched the thirst 
of over 6,000 girls 
who have passed the 
— portals of this col- 

DR. REGISTER lege. The president 
will draw and pour 

the water from the ‘old bucket’ which 
has served the well for so long a period.” 

It is just possible that not one of the 
6,000 girls who have quenched their thirst 
at the old college well has ever been made 
sick thereby, but the example is bad. 
Danger lurks in the old well bucket. 


Have we gotten no further than this 
in sanitation? It seems to me that it 
would have been fitting for the president 
of the college to ask the students to cele- 
brate the passing of the “old oaken 
bucket,” a vessel dear to our childhood 
but, by a more mature standard, now 
regarded as fraught with danger to those 
who drink from it. 


Since the lesson of the Montreal ty- 
phoid epidemic, which was traced back 
to the touch of the unknown hand of 
some typhoid carrier on one of the 1,500 
farms that sold milk to the wholesale 
plant at Montreal (from which plant, milk 
was dispqnsed to thousands who were 
stricken down with deadly typhoid), it 
does seem that we would finally learn 
that danger lurks where food and drink 
are handled by Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
The greatest advertisement that can be 
given to any drink or food product is 
to say of it, and say truly, this: “Never 
touched by human hands.” That is the 
kind of product, other things being equal, 
that we should be willing to spend our 
money for. If human hands must touch 
food or drink, see that those hands are 
owned by well people and clean people; 
folks who wash their hands thoroughly 
and often. 

The old type of rope and bucket for a 
well is one of the most dangerous and 
unsanitary institutions that is found on 
the farm. It is an institution—it has been 
there so long. “The stranger within the 
gates, man servant, maid servant, the 
ox and the ass” all draw nigh the well 
with the old oaken bucket either to 
slake their thirst or to wash their dirty 
hands just from the stable or toilet. 

“The old oaken bucket” should be re- 
membered only in song and story and as 
one of the scenes belonging to the child- 
hood of an older generation. 

Today’s slogans should be: “Watch 
Your Food and Drink,” and “Get Vac- 
cinated Against Typhoid!” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Only Quality Tobacco Will Pay in 1928 


So Let’s Observe Carefully These Principles of Harvesting and Curing 
By E. C. WESTBROOK and E. G. MOSS 








HE attached article is mainly the 

work of Mr. BG. Westbrook, 
cotton and tobacco specialist of 
the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, but has been revised to suit 
Carolinas and Virginia conditions by 
Mr. E. G. Moss, in charge of the 
North Carolina Tobacco Experiment 
Station at Oxford, and the state’s 
foremost authority on tobacco sub- 
jects. Their advice should be help- 
ful to all tobacco growers at this 
season. 








HEN two or three leaves on most 

of the tobacco plants are ripe, har- 
vesting and curing may commence. To- 
bacco is usually harvested by cropping 
or stripping the leaves as they begin to 
ripen. 

On some soils under certain conditions, 
it is difficult to tell just when to begin 
stripping. Usually the bottom leaves, 
or “sand lugs,” as they are commonly 
called, are the first to turn from green to 
a yellowish color. The fuzzy, sticky 
feeling disappears and the leaves begin 
to feel smooth and velvety as compared 
with those higher up, which are both 
fuzzy and sticky. At the first gathering 
take off two or three leaves at the bot- 
tom. The first priming and the last do 
not bring as good prices as the other 
primings. The wise tobacco grower tries 
to have just as small an amount of sand 
lugs and tips as possible. Do not mix 
them with the other gatherings. 

Green Tobacco Has No Friends.— 
The field will need to be gone over once 
a week until all of the leaves are remov- 
ed, usually about five or six times in all. 
Sometimes, however, the seasons are such 
that the tobacco ripens rapidly, in which 
case it may be necessary to crowd the 
harvest into four gatherings to prevent 
loss by burning on the stalk. Use good 
judgment in gathering and do not gather 
green tobacco that will wait another week 
without the ends of the tobacco leaves 
burning. Remember that green tobacco 
has no friend on the market. The buyers 
do not want it at any price. If the tobacco 
is overripe, it will be lacking in quality 
and will be dead and lifeless. 

Look for Green to Yellowish Color 
and Velvety Feel.— This year we 
have a late season, and the harvest 
will begin later than usual. Af- 
ter the first gathering, it will usually 
be necessary to gather once a_ week. 
If a good rain follows a drouth, 
the tobacco may take on new growth and 
make it necessary to delay gathering for 
a few days. Always look for the green 
to yellowish color and the velvety feel- 
ing of the leaf. 


Burned, trashy, or otherwise worthless 
leaves should be left in the field. The 
labor cost is too high and time too val- 
uable to handle tobacco that is no good. 
If good judgment is used in harvesting, 
very little grading will be necessary, It 
is easier to see how many leaves are 
ripe when a short distance from the 
plant. Start with top ripe leaf and pull 
down. Do not wait until you get to the 
og to decide how many leaves to take 
off. 


Trucks or Sleds for Hauling.— 
The tobacco is usually carried to the 
curing barns with sleds. They should not 
be over 24 inches wide to pass easily be- 
tween the rows of tobacco, and six to 
eight feet long. 
may be used for the sides and ends. The 
sled cannot bei turned around in the fields 
readily and hence should be so con- 
Structed that the mule may be hitched 
to either end. There is also a four wheel 
truck, and one made with just two wheels 


Ordinary crocus sacks . 


which are used extensively, and are very 
satisfactory. These wheel trucks pull 
easier on sandy soils than the sled. 

Sticks, Strings, and Hanging. — 
At the barn there should be a supply of 
sticks about 3% x 1% inches and just 
long enough (about 4%4 feet) to catch 
well on both tier piles. This is important 
as a stick filled with tobacco may fall on 
the flues and cause the barn to burn, For 
this reason split sticks are preferable as 
they never break from the weight of the 
tobacco. Common wrapping thread is 
used to attach the leaves to the stick. 
Fasten the string to one end of the stick 
and then begin the wrapping by bring- 
ing the string around two to four leaves 
on one side of the stick and then the 
same number of leaves on the other side. 
Keep this up until the stick is full on 
both sides. The end of the string is then 
tied to the stick. In the wrapping pro- 
cess keep the string on top of the stick 
all the time. As fast as sticks are filled 
hang them on a rack, until ready to go 
in the barn. In hanging the tobacco be 
careful not to bruise it. The bruised 
spots will cure dark and therefore injure 
the quality. When practicable it is a 
good plan to fill the north side of the 
barn first. This is the coolest part of 
the barn and yellowing of the tobacco 
is retarded while the rest of the barn is 
being filled. 


Delays Injure the Curing Process. 
—Tobacco should be gotten into the cur- 


ing barn without excessive wilting or 
long exposures to the sun and wind. If 
the leaves are exposed to the sun too 
long after they are gathered they will 
not cure properly. It is very difficult to 
get a good cure if a part of the barn is 
filled one day and the remainder the 
second day. It is also unsatisfactory to 
try to cure tobacco in a barn that is be- 
ing used by two or more farmers. 


Curing Means Gradual Starvation. 
—The curing of tobacco involves many 
complex changes in the leaf which are 
not fully understood, but some of the 
more important principles of good cur- 
ing are well established. Every tobacco 
grower should acquaint himself as far as 
practicable with the fundamental facts. 
Curing is forcing the leaves to undergo 
@ process of gradual starvation under 
proper conditions. Anything which kills 
the leaf prematurely, suchas bruising or 
breaking in harvesting or very rapid 
drying, will prevent good! curing. 


In filling the barn it is best not to 
crowd the tobacco on the sticks nor to 
place the sticks too close on the tier 
poles. For the best results, the sticks 
should not be placed closer together than 
eight inches on the tier poles with from 
60 to 75 leaves on the stick, depending on 
the size of the tobacco. This allows 
plenty of ventilation which is necessary 
for the best curing. With this spacing 
a 16-foot barn inside dimensions will 
hold about 500 sticks of tobacco. As 








GERAR BUTTERCUP—A HIGH-CLASS VIRGINIA GUERNSEY 





R. R. A. Turlington, of Accomac 

County, Va., president of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association, is the proud 
owner of a record-breaking Guernsey 
cow, Gerar Buttercup 157604, age 2 
years 74 days. Buttercup has just 
finished her year in the test for Ad- 
vanced Registry. She has produced 
8,939.2 pounds milk and 433 pounds 
butterfat in 10 months and is still 
giving 23 to 25 pounds of milk a day. 
This fine record gives Gerar Butter- 
cup the seventh place among the cows 
in her class throughout the United 
States. It takes a wonderful cow to 
make such a record under ordinary 
Eastern Shore truck farm conditions. 
What would she have done if she had 
had the comforts and convenience of 
a modern dairy barn? Mr. Turling- 
ton keeps an accurate record of the 
daily milk yield. Then once a month 
an official of the dairy department of 
V. P. I. observes and weighs several 


milkings and makes a test for its 
butterfat content. 

Mr. Turlington’s dairy sideline is 
not only bringing in a nice monthly 
income, but is building up the fertility 
of his soil which is enabling him to 
produce larger crop yields per acre 
than ever before. 

Buttercup belongs to a Guernsey 
family in which the milk and butter 
habit seems to be firmly established 
on both sides. Her mother, a Mary- 
land cow, has a record of 14,850 
pounds of milk and 626 pounds of 
butterfat. The daughters of Butter- 
cup’s sire (including Buttercup) aver- 
age 13,000 pounds of milk and 650 
pounds of butterfat, while Buttercup’s 
sisters and half-sisters on her sire’s 
side have an average of 13,153.8 
pounds of milk and 854.9 pounds of 
butterfat. 

Such family records do not just 
happen; they are the result of intelli- 
gent breeding for high production. 








soon as filled the barn should be thor- 
oughly inspected to see that the flues and 
furnaces are in good condition and that 
all dry leaves and rubbish are removed 
from the inside. This is to guard against 
danger from fire. For a 16-foot barn, 
place a thermometer near the _ cen- 
ter of the barn. For a larger barn, it is 
better to use two thermometers. 


Temperatures to Observe.—The barn 
may now be closed and fire started in the 
furnaces. The first step in curing is to 
yellow the leaf properly. Tobacco yel- 
lows best in the first stages when the 
temperature of the barn ranges from 90 
to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The temper- 
ature should be raised to, and kept be- 
tween, 90 and 100 degrees until the to- 
bacco is beginning to color a lemon yel- 
low. This will take from 36 to 48 hours 
under average conditions. 


In order to obtain the best results in 
yellowing, the barn should be tight at 
first, so that in the earlier stages of yel- 
lowing the desired temperature may be 
obtained without exhausting moisture too 
rapidly. As the yellowing progresses, it 
is necessary for the moisture to be re- 
moved gradually at first and later more 
rapidly. Moisture should never be al- 
lowed to collect on the leaves or the sides 
of the barn as it will cause the tobacco 
to be mottled. The moisture can be con- 
trolled by regulating the ventilation. 
During the last few hours of yellowing 
the temperature should be raised to from 
110 to 120 degrees. Good results are 
obtained by beginning to raise the temp- 
erature when the tobacco is a pea green 
color. Never allow the temperature to 
drop, for if this happens drying will be 
retarded and the tobacco will cure dark. 


When the yellowing of the leaf is prac- 
tically completed, move up the tempera- 
ture fairly rapidly, at the rate of about 
3 degrees per hour, until 135 to 140 de- 
grees is reached. Hold it at that point 
until the leaf is entirely dry, especially 

on the bottom tier poles. It is not 

safe to raise the temperature above 
140 degrees until the leaf is thor- 
oughly dry, as the leaf is killed too 
rapidly and there is danger of causing 
the tobacco to be dark. If the temper- 
ature is raised to 135 degrees too slowly, 
the tobacco is likely to mottle or sponge. 


When the leaves are dry, raise the 
temperature 4 or 5 degrees an hour un- 
til 170 to 185 degrees is reached. Keep 
this temperature until the stems are thor- 
oughly dry, and there are no “swell” 
Stems. Tobacco put in the barn on 
Monday is usually cured out by Friday 
night. 


Observe These Cautions.—It must 
be remembered that these rules are gen- 
eral, since no two plants of tobacco are 
alike and no two barns are exactly alike. 


About sunset on the day the curing is 
finished, open the doors and ventilators 
of the barn so as to allow the tobacco to 
absorb moisture. It must be gotten into 
such a condition that it may be removed 
from the barn without breaking the 
leaves. Tobacco absorbs moisture very 
rapidly if the weather is damp. The door 
and ventilators should be closed during 
the day. Usually two nights with the 
ventilators open will be sufficient to get 
the tobacco in condition to handle. If 
the weather is very dry it may be neces- 
sary to wet the floor of the barn before 
the tobacco will come in “order.” Do 
not put water on the tobacco. In damp 
weather, tobacco is sometimes damaged 
on account of becoming too high in 
“order” when being taken out of the 
barn. It is better to take it out of the 
barn as dry as possible; the aim should 
be to do this when the leaves may be 
squeezed gently in the hand without 
breaking. 4 
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Little Sam Hill and His Pigs 


AM Hill was happy—about the hap- 

piest he had ever been in his life. 
And, strange as it may seem, this happi- 
ness was all brought about by a pig. For 
several years Sam 
had longed for the 
time when he could 
have an animal that 
he could feed and 
care for and above 
all one that he could 
call his very own. 
He was now experi- 
encing the thrill of 
such possession. As 
he leaned on_ the 
fence his eyes followed every movement 
of a splendid gilt he had just brought 
home. 


1. 0. SCHAUB 


i 
es AD, isn’t she a beauty,” asked Sam. 
~” Without waiting for an answer he 
added: “I sure am going to take good 
care of her. Hope she has a big bunch 
of pigs.” 

The call to dinner just at that time 
caused Sam to reluctantly leave the pig 
lot, but after a hasty meal he was back 
feasting his eyes and seeing that every 
possible need of his first animal in the 
hog business was looked after. This was 
only an indication of Sam’s interest, for 
at every opportunity during the next few 
weeks he was feeding, watering or doing 
something around the hog lot. In fact, 
on more than one occasion his father 
scolded him for spending so much time 
with his pig when there were so many 
other things to be done about the farm. 
Sam was proud of his animal and never 
became tired of showing her to his friends 
and neighbors. Finally farrowing time 
approached and Sam began making pre- 
parations for the event. He knew that 


In Short, a Story, ‘““‘Why Boys Leave the Farm”’ 


By I. O. SCHAUB 


Dean of Agriculture, North Carolina State College 


the new born pigs must be kept warm, so 
he built a special house to keep out the 
wind and planned to put in plenty of clean 
bedding the next day. 
Il 
ge fate upset all plans. During the 
night he awoke with a high fever 
and all the other symptoms of the dreaded 
influenza that was sweeping the country 
at that time. Although ill, Sam’s thoughts 
were constantly on his pig and the care 
she needed at this time. He begged to 
get up, and when told he must stay in bed 
he asked all the other members of the 
family to please look after “Dot.” They 
all promised, but during that day and the 
following night, as happened in thou- 
sands of families, all the other members 
of the family developed the same illness 
and had to go to bed. During the next 
few days the livestock on the Hill farm 
had to be left to shift for themselves ex- 
cept as good neighbors could stop by 
from time to time. These were long 
days of anxiety for Sam, for it suddenly 
turned cold and he naturally feared what 
afterward turned out to be true. His sow 
had farrowed during this cold spell, and 
when he did get out to the lot only one 
of the pigs was alive. 

Sam was broken hearted and could not 
hold back the tears. There was only one 
thing left for him to do. Care for the pig 
and its mother and wait for another lit- 
ter. And this Sam did. In time another 
litter came. With these he had better 
luck. Finally the herd increased to twen- 
ty head, and Sam had selected just which 
ones he would sell as surplus, and the 
day set for sending them to market. 


Ill 

R. Blake, the county agent, sat at 

his desk busily outlining his work 
for the week. His back was to the door. 
Suddenly he realized that he was not 
alone. There was a tenseness in the at- 
mosphere. Turning around he was much 
surprised to see Sam Hill. Sam _ was 
standing, cap in hand, with downcast 
eyes and a most dejected attitude. It was 
evident that something was seriously 
wrong. 

“Good morning, Sam,” said Mr. Blake. 
“Have a seat.” Sam slumped into the 
chair. 

“Mr. Blake,” he began slowly, “you 
know those pigs you have been helping 
me with? I thought they were mine. I 
had picked out the ones to sell and plan- 
ned just what I would do with the money, 
Dad sold them all yesterday and I did 
not get a cent.” Sam could say no more 
as his eyes filled with tears. 

Mr. Blake was so surprised he could 
not think what to say for a few mo- 
ments. He then tried to console Sam as 
best he could. But for Sam faith, hope 
and ambition had all been crushed at one 
blow. 

IV 

A FEW days later rumor spread that 

Sam Hill had disappeared. Some 
members of his family recalled that the 
morning he left he had eaten breakfast 
hurriedly and gone up to his room. He 
came down a few minutes later, passed 
through the dining room without saying 
anything, and that was the last time they 
had seen him. An empty bureau drawer 
and a string hanging from his window to 


the ground told the story. None of the 
neighbors had seen him, but later, the 
station agent reported that he had sold 
Sam a ticket to the junction point 50 
miles west. 
Vv 

JT WAS some time before there was 

any further information as to Sam’s 
whereabouts. But one day a letter ar- 
rived postmarked in a distant state, but 
easily recognized as in Sam’s handwrit- 
ing. It was eagerly opened, but there 
was no letter, only a paper clipping with 
the following :— 

WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 

“Why did you leave the farm, my lad, 
Why did you bolt and quit your dad? 
Why did you beat it off to town, 
And turn your poor old father down? 
Thinkers of platform, pulpit, press, 
Are wallowing in deep distress; 
They seek to know the hidden cause 
Why farmer boys desert their pas. 
Some say they long to get a taste 
Of fastér life and social waste; 
Some say the silly little chumps 
Mistake the suit-cards for the trumps, 
In wagering fresh and germless air 
Against the smoky thoroughfare, 
We're all agreed the farm’s the place; 
So free your mind and state your case.” 


“Well, stranger, since you’ve been so frank, 

T’ll roll aside the hazy bank, 

The misty cloud of theories, 

And show you where the trouble lies. 

IT left my dad, his farm, his plow, 

Because my calf became his cow. 

I left my dad—’twas wrong, of course— 

Because my colt became his horse. 

I left my dad to sow and reap, 

Because my lamb became his sheep. 

I dropped my hoe and stuck my fork 

Because my pig became his pork. 

The garden truck that I made grow— 

’Twas his to sell, but mine to hoe. 

It’s not the smoke in the atmosphere, 

Nor the taste for ‘life’ that brought me here. 

Please tell the platform, pulpit, press, 

No fear of toil or love of dress, 

Is driving off the farmer lads, 

But just the methods of their dads.” 
—Anonymous, 


What Farmers Want to Know 


Thousands of Others Should Do This 
“T want to plant three or four kinds 
of strawberries, early and late. What 
do you recommend?” For early, plant 
Excelsior and Premier; mid-season, 
Klondike; lIate, 
Aroma and Chesa- 
peake. Another ex- 
cellent berry for lo- 
cal sale and home 
use is the Thomp- 
son, 
Fertilizing Truck 
Crops on Stubble 
“I will plant an 
acre cach of toma- 
toes, snap beans and 
cabbage on stubble land. Please advise 
the analysis and quantity to use. The 
land produces about 25 bushels of wheat.” 
Apply in drills 600 pounds of 10-4-6 for 
tomatoes, 500 pounds of 10-2-6 for beans 
and 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of 8-5-8 under 
cabbage, and four to six weeks later side- 
dress with 200 pounds of nitrate of soda 
or its equivalent. 
To Eradicate Bitterweed 
“Can I sow something next fall that 
will choke out bitterweed in my pasture?” 
Since bitterweed comes up very early 
in the spring, it would require an exces- 
Sively heavy growth of a cover crop to 
Crowd it out. The first important ‘step 
to take is to prevent seed from ripening 
now by mowing close or by plowing up 
the pasture and sowing to a hay crop 
(after plowing and harrowing to kill all 
the bitterweeds). Plowing and clean cul- 
tivation in May and June will destroy 
this weed. It propagates only by seed. 
To Stop Mulberry Tree From Bearmg 
“I have a mulberry tree in my yard 
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that attracts hordes of house flies while, 
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the berries are ripe. What can I do to 
keep it from bearing?” The only way to 
keep a well-behaved mulberry tree from 
bearing is to cut it down. Poultry or 
hogs can help keep the fruit from being 
a nuisance if allowed to gather the mul- 
berries as fast as they fall. You might 
also encourage the catbirds, mockingbirds 
and other bird neighbors to feast on the 
fruit. They would also destroy many 
flies and other insects, too. 


Why Oats Were Not Winter-killed 


“Will you please tell me why oats sowed 
in cotton in October were winter-killed 
and others sowed the same week on Su- 
dan grass and millet stubble and only 
disked in were but slightly injured?” 


The stubble of the hay fields offered 
protection far greater than the bare soil 
of the cotton field. Some farmers find it 
an advantage to sow Sudan grass or millet 
mixed with small grain sowed early 
enough (in September) to make a few 
inches of growth before freezing weath- 
er. This growth of Sudan grass and mil- 
let is killed by the first freeze, and by 
mulching the soil modifies the effects of 
cold. 

Preparing for the Next Wheat Crop 

“1 want to sow a green manure crop 
where I will sow wheat next fall. Is 
anything better than sorghum and velvet 
beans?” Soybeans and cowpeas are bet- 
ter than sorghum and velvet beans. Ap- 
ply 350 pounds of 16 per cent superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate) and 50 pounds of 
muriate of potash to the acre. Then sow 
either (1) a bushel of Whippoorwill (or 
Clay or Brabham) cowpeas with a bushel 
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of Mammoth Yellow soybeans; or (2) a 
bushel of Groit or New Era cowpeas 
with 20 pounds of Laredo soybeans. Disk 
first and then plow down when good 
plowing can be done in late September. 


Planning for His 1929 Corn 


“What crop shall I sow this summer to 
plow under next fall so as to make a 
bigger corn crop in 1929? I saw in The 
Progressive Farmer that the Master 
Farmers make 50 and more bushels per 
acre. The farmers around me do not 
average half that. I want to double my 
yields.” 

Good for you! Prepare the land as you 
would for sowing small grain and sow 
thickly to Virginia or Laredo soybeans 
and a peck of Early Amber sorghum 
seed. If the land needs lime, then ap- 
ply 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of ground 
limestone to the acre, and fertilize with 
400 pounds per acre of an 8-4-4 fertilizer 
(or 300 pounds of 12-6-6). Disk and 
plow under when the leaves are grown 
but still green, preferably just before 
frost. 

Roasting Ear Stalks and Crops to 
Follow 

“My roasting ear corn is being shipped. 
What can I do with the stalks and what 
is a good crop to follow the corn?” The 
stalks may be cut into the ground with 
a stalk cutter, disked in, fed green to 
livestock, or harvested for silage or cured 
in shocks as soon as shipping ends. This 
land may go into cowpeas, soybeans, 
rutabaga turnips, sorghum, sweet pota- 
toes, late snap beans now, or second crop 
Irish potatoes, spinach, English peas, 
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cabbage, mustard, etc., in late July and 
August. 


It Seems to Be Profitable 


“Do you think there would be any 
money made by shipping early fruits and 
vegetables to the North early in the 
season?” We thought so 45 years ago 
and the constantly increasing volume of 
shipments since that time would indicate 
that thousands and thousands of our 
Southern growers find it profitable yet. 
Here is a partial list of carlot shipments 
recently made in a single day: On June 
19, 1928, the Southern States shipped 980 
cars of Irish potatoes for that day alone, 
On the same day Southern States ship- 
ped also 108 out of 113 cars of cabbage, 
43 cars of string beans, 76 cars of cu- 
cumbers, 111 cars of peaches, 41 cars of 
mixed vegetables, 466 cars of tomatoes. 
These represent the carlot shipments of. 
that one day for only the ‘commodities 
named. Dewberries, huckleberries, 
squash, eggplant, beets and a dozen other 
carlot commodities are not mentioned. '! 


Not Oats, but Cheat 


“Last fall I bought and sowed 15 bush- 
els of Virginia Gray oats. I never saw 
oats like them. Please tell me if the 
sample sent is the true Virginia Turf 
oat and if they are in the right stage for 
cutting.” The sample did not contain a 
grain of oats. It was all common cheat, 
a winter annual grass that has the same 
growing season as oats and is often found 
mixed with oat seed. It is hardier than’ 


oats and quite often appears in thick 
stands when the oats sowed with it are 
badly winter-killed. Cheat is found grow- 
ing practically all over the South, makes - 
pretty good spring grazing, and when cut 
while in full bloom or a little later, 


makes good hay. 
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Come to Raleigh Week After Next 


Here Is Program for New ‘Farm and Home Week’”’ Succeeding Old Farmers’ State Convention 


OADS from everywhere will lead to 
State College in Raleigh, July 24-27. 
If we haven’t the car or if the car is out 
of commission, there are the bus lines and 
railroads. There will be four days filled 
with high spots of helpfulness and in- 
spiration for men and women who are 
farm folks and proud of it. 


Here is an outline of the leading fea- 
tures of the program :— , 


For one thing there will be three live- 
ly contests. (1) A silver loving cup 
will be given to the farmer or farm 
woman who identifies the largest num- 
ber of crops from specimens on display. 
(2) A woodsaw outfit will be awarded to 
the farmer or farm woman who names 
the largest number of trees among 40 
or more specimens of North Carolina 
trees. (3) The hog calling contest will 
occur July 23. 


The Farmers’ Alliance will hold its 
annual meeting, July 24, the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the Farm- 
ers’ and Farm Women’s conventions will 
hold their business meetings. 


Program of the women’s meetings ap- 
pears on page 16. 


PRELIMINARY—TUESDAY MORNING, 
JULY 24 
Greetings by Dean I. O. Schaub, Commis- 
sioner W. A. Graham, President Dudley W. 
Bagley, and President (Mrs.) R. A. McCullen, 
followed by an address by Hon. J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus. 


Sectional Meetings, Tuesday, July 24 
I. AGRONOMY SECTION 
Tobacco Growing. 1. Fertilizers—E. G. Moss 
and E. Y. Floyd. 2. Varieties—E. G. Moss. 
3. Culture—E. Y. Floyd. 4. Diseases—S. G. 
Lehman and G. W. Fant. 5. Insects—C. H. 
Brannon. 6. Seed Cleaning—E. Y. Floyd. 


Il. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY SECTION 


Swine Day. Morning—1. Soybean Oil Meal 
as a Supplement to Corn—E. H. Hostetler. 
2. Investigation and Extension Work—I. O. 
Schaub. 3. Swine Extension Work in David- 
son County—C. A. Sheffield. 4. Whale Meal 
for Hogs—R. E. Nance. 5. Feeding Market 
Hogs—W. W. Shay. 6. Swine Feeding in 
Beaufort County—E. P. Welch. 7. Field Work 
in Swine Extension. 


Afternoon.—!. Soft Pork Discussion—E. H. 
Hostetler. 2. Soft Pork Cutting Demonstra- 
tion—R. E. Nance. 3. Castrating Demonstra- 
tion—E. H. Hostetler. 4. Judging Demonstra- 
tion—E. H. Hostetler and W. W. Shay. 


III. FORESTRY SECTION 

Tree Identification Contest. 

IV. POULTRY SECTION 

Morning.—Poultry House Construction—A. 
G. Oliver. 2. Newer Nutritional Thoughts— 
B. F. Kaupp. 3. Diseases of Chicks—B. F. 
Kaupp. 

Afternoon.—Poultry House Construction— 
A. G. Oliver. 

V. HORTICULTURE SECTION 

Morning.—1. Home Gardening—G. O. Ran- 
dall. 2. Sweet Potato Culture—Robert Schmidt. 
3. Sweet Potato Diseases and Control—Dr. 
R. F. Poole. 

Afternoon.—!. General Plant Propagation, 
Cuttings, Grafting, and Budding—G. O. Ran- 
dall and M. E. Gardener. 

Wednesday, July 25 


TI. AGRONOMY SECTION 

Farm Machinery. 1. The Use of the Two- 
horse Riding Cultivator—W. T. Moss. 2. Field 
demonstration of cultivators, plows, disk har- 
rows, and seeding machinery—D. S. Weaver. 

Il. DAIRY PROGRAM 

Morning.—!. Legumes and Their Place on 
the Dairy Farm—W. G. Yeager and A. R. 
Morrow. 2. Raising Dairy Calves—A. C. 
Kimrey. 3. Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit— 
H. A. Patten. 4. Crop Farming vs. Livestock 
and Dairy Farming—Dr. Clarence Poe. 

Afternoon.—1. Farm Milk Problems—W. L. 
Clevenger. 2. Developing a High Producing 
Herd—R. L. Shuford. 3. Contagious Abortion 
and Its Control—Dr. D. C. Grinnells and Dr. 


Wm. Moore. 
M. Haig. 
III. POULTRY SECTION 
Morning.—1. Feeding and Care of Baby 
Chicks—C. F. Parrish. 2. External Parasites 
—H. S. Wilfong. 3. Internal Parasites—H. S. 
Wilfong. 


4. Judging Demonstration—F. 


Afternoon.—1. Demonstration of incubators 
and brooders—A. G. Oliver, C. F. Parrish, 
and W. F. Armstrong. 

IV. HORTICULTURE SECTION 

Morning.—Home Gardening. 1. Insects and 
Diseases—C. H. Brannon and R. F. Poole. 2. 
Small Fruit Culture (particular reference to 
dewberries, raspberries and strawberries)—C. 
F. Williams. 3. Diseases of Small Fruits— 
R. F. Poole. 

Afternoon.—Demonstration on car loading of 
fruits and vegetables. 

Thursday, July 26 
I. AGRONOMY SECTION 

Morning.—1. Improved Cultural Methods in 
the Production of Cotton—R. E. Currin. 2. 
Fertilizers for Cotton Grown on Piedmont and 
Coastal Plains Soils—A. S. Cline. 3. A Practic- 
al Cropping System for the Cotton Farmer—A. 
McEachern. 4. Cotton Rotations—E. C. Blair. 
5. The Value of Practical Plant Breeding in 
Improving the Cotton Crop—J. G. Wilds. 6. 
The Advantages of Producing a Better Type 
of Cotton—U. B. Blailock. 7. One Variety of 
Cotton to a County—T. J. W. Broome. 
Afternoon.—Essentials of Good Crop Seed— 
W. H. Darst. 


Il. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Morning. — 1. Relation Between Station, 
Teaching and Extension Work—James M. 
Gray. 2. Why Farmers in North Carolina 
Should Fatten Beef Cattle—F. M. Haig. 3. 
Status of Beef Cattle Work in Western North 
Carolina—John W. Goodman. 4. Discussion 
of Beef Cattle Experimental Work—J. E. Fos- 
ter. 5. Results Obtained From Using Pure- 
bred Bulls—E. C. Turner. 6. The Horse and 
Mule as a Source of Farm Power—H. L. 
Young. 
Afternoon.—Demonstration of the Multiple 
Hitch—H. L. Young. 
III. FORESTRY SECTION 
Morning.—Round Table Discussion of For- 
estry Problems. 


IV. POULTRY SECTION 
Morning.—1. General Poultry Diseases—R. S. 
Dearstyne. 2. Contagious Diseases — R. S. 
Dearstyne. 3. Fattening of Poultry—A. G. 
Oliver and B. F. Kaupp. 
Afternoon.—Utility Judging—W. F. Arm- 
strong, C. F. Parrish, and A. G. Oliver. 


V. HORTICULTURE SECTION 
Morning. — 1. Commercial Truck Growing 
(round table discussion). 2. Field Study of 
Management of College Orchards—H. R. Nis- 
wonger. 
Afternoon.—Tour through commercial or- 
chards near Raleigh. 


Friday, July 27 


I. AGRONOMY SECTION 

Morning.—1. Corn and Small Grain Breed: 
ing—J. G. Wilds. 2. Value of Good Seed: (a) 
Corn—D. A. Kiser; (b) Small Grain—M. L. 
Adderholdt. 3. A Cropping System for the 
Dairy Farmer—H. A. Ashcraft. 4. Legumes 
in Rotations With Small Grain—W. G. Yea- 
ger. 5. Precautions in Seeding and Growing 
Alfalfa—R. W. Pou. 6. Fertilizers for Corn 
and Small Grain—W. F. Pate. 
Afternoon.—Farm Water System. 1. Sim- 
ple Kitchen Installations—D. S. Weaver. 


Il. ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Morning.—1. The Place of Sheep in My 
Farm Program—B. F. Shelton. 2. Relation of 
Sheep to the General Scheme of Farm Or- 
ganization—Dr. G. W. Forster. 3. Slaughter- 
ing, Dressing and Cutting Lambs—R. E. 
Nance. 4. Sheep Management in Ashe Coun- 
ty—E. C. Turner, Jr. 5. (a) Possibilities in 
Sheep Production in North Carolina; (b) 
Demonstration of Drenching and Judging 
Lambs—J..E. Foster. 

Afternoon.—Visit to college flock and in- 
spection of sheep work. 


III. POULTRY SECTION 
Morning.—1. Carlot Marketing—F. W. Rish- 
er. 2. Feeding Farm Flocks—B. F. Kaupp. 
3. Blood Testing—Dr. Wm. Moore. 
Afterncon.—1. Candling and Grading Eggs. 
2. Caponizing. 3. Museum and exhibits. 


ITV. HORTICULTURE SECTION 
Morning.—Home Gardening—G. O. Randall. 


Live Farm News From “Old Virginny”’ 


OVINE tuberculosis _—_ eradication 

work has been completed in 12 
counties of Virginia and 10 of these have 
been certified as modified tuberculosis 
free areas, accord- 
ing to Dr; RR. E. 
Brookbank, of the 
United States Bu- 
reau of Animal In- 
dustry. Ten other 
counties have adop- 
ted the area plan 
and eradication 
work is proceeding as rapidly as possible, 
An act of the last General Assembly went 
into effect June 17 which increases the in- 
demnity for reactors and will greatly 
facilitate eradication. The proceeds from 
the sale of the reacting cattle will go to 
the owners and then the Federal and 
State governments will each pay one- 
third of the difference between the ap- 
praisal value and the net proceeds from 
the sale of the animal, but not to exceed 
$25 for each grade and $50 for each 
purebred. 





Dr. Fromme Goes to West Virginia. 
—Dr. F. D. Fromme, for many years 
pathologist at V. P. L, recently resigned 
to become Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture and Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of West Virginia. 
Dr. Fromme has done splendid work for 
Virginia agriculture and his resignation 
is a distinct loss to the state. The fruit 
growers of Virginia were especially 
benefited by his work and all regret his 
departure. 

Ill 


Lower Freight on Baskets of Apples. 
—The result of the hearing before the 
State Corporation Commission involving 
the freight rate on apples in baskets in 
less than carload lots, within the state, 
was an offer by the railroads to grant 
the same rate as is now in force on ap- 
ples in boxes or barrels for that section 
of the state north of and including the 
Norfolk and Western Railway from 
Norfolk to Bristol. This offer was ac- 


cepted by the shippers. The State Horti- 
cultural Society deserves much credit for 
securing this reduction, as a large part 
of the testimony was compiled by the of- 
ficials of the society. 
1V 

Official Standards.—In a recent state- 
ment for hay growers, the State Division 
of Markets emphasizes the time of cutting 
hay as most important in order that the 
hay bring the highest market price. The 
statement also advises that the hay meet 
the official standards by which most sales 
are now made. Timothy, other grasses 
and clover should be cut not later than 
full bloom. Mixtures of timothy and 
clover should be cut when the clover is 
in full bloom, or not later than when 
one-half the clover heads have begun to 
turn brown. Alfalfa should be cut when 
one-tenth to one-fourth in bloom; but 
if new growth has started, alfalfa should 
be cut without regard to bloom. Proper 
curing and baling are also important in 
meeting the standards. 


To Cut Losses From Forest Fires.— 
The past spring, with its high winds and 
dry weather, was unusually bad for Vir- 
ginia forests. Damage by fire is believed 
to have been as great as in 1926, accord- 
ing to Dr. Chapin Jones, state forester. 
Complete reports are not yet compiled, 
but it is known that fires were many and 
disastrous. In order to cut the forest 
fire loss, the State Forestry Service is 
planning to put up a number of steel 
observation towers at strategic points 
throughout the state. Towers have been 
placed in Spotsylvania, Wise, and Dick- 
inson counties and in the Dismal Swamp. 
These towers have cabins for the ob- 
servers and are connected by telephone 
with forest wardens and the principal 
landowners. In many counties the for- 
est owners are forming associations for 
fire protection. These associations are 
co6perating with the State Forestry Ser- 
vice in its efforts to reduce the heavy toll 
taken annually by forest fires. As ap- 


proximately one-third of the Virginia 
farm lands are in woods, better fire pro- 


tection will be of great benefit to farm- 


ers. 
VI 


Dairying Increased in the Tobacco 
Sections.—An official of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture who recently 
made a trip through the tobacco sections 
was very much impressed with the pro- 
gress of dairying. A number of farm- 
ers in each county have entered the whole 
milk business and are supplying milk to 
the local towns or shipping to Richmond 
or Norfolk. An even larger number of 
farmers are buying a few cows and sell- 
ing cream. Several creameries have es- 
tablished auto truck lines for the collec- 
tion of cream and this plan is proving 
very helpful in building up this new in- 


dustry. 
Vil 


Organization Greatest Need of Ap- 
ple Growers.— Organization is the 
greatest need of Virginia apple growers 
at present if they are to secure better 
prices for their fruit, according to F. 
A. Motz, horticulturist of V. P. I. Suc- 
cess in fruit growing, says Mr. Motz, de- 
pends largely upon three things, namely: 
standardization, organization, and adver- 
tising. Virginia growers have already 
taken the first step, and standardization 
under the new state grading law has 
proved successful. The next step now 
is organization, which he considers vital 
to the apple industry. 

Vill 

Potato Train a Mile Long.—A solid 
train of 154 cars of potatoes was shipped 
from the Eastern Shore of Virginia the 
latter part of June. This train was 7,700 
feet long (more than a mile and quar- 
ter) and is believed to be the longest 
train of loaded cars ever moved in the 
East. There were 30,800 barrels of po- 
tatoes in the train which was drawn by 
one locomotive. Low prices caused a 
smaller percentage than usual to move 
during June. While the yield per acre 
has been good, the price received by 
growers for June has been considerably 
below cost of production. 





Frederick ae 4 Apple Shipping 
County.—Frederick County with an 
average shipment of 3,300 cars for the 
past four years, ranks fifth in shipments 
among all counties in the United States, 
according to records of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This coun- 
ty, one of the oldest commercial apple 
sections in the entire country, has for many 
years been noted for the quality and 
quantity of fruit produced. The York 
Imperial is the principal variety, but Ben 
Davis, Stayman, Delicious, and Grimes 
Golden are also produced in large quan- 
tities. Frederick also has the largest 
vinegar and apple products plant in the 
United States. During the past season 
Virginia ranked third among all states 
in the shipment of apples with nearly 
9,000 cars. Washington and New York 
are the only states which exceed the Old 
Dominion in the shipment of apples. 


Xx 


Boiled Down to Pith and Point.-— 
At a hearing by the Tariff Commission 
in Washington July 17, the Peanut 
Growers’ Association and others will ask 
for a higher tariff on imported peanuts. 

. . W.W. Sproul, of Augusta Coun- 
ty,is re-elected president of the State 
Board of Agriculture with Lawrence T. 
Berry re-elected secretary. . . The 
State Board of Agriculture has approved 
the establishment of a laboratory to test 
samples under the pure food law and to 
make blood analyses in connection with 
certifying chicken hatcheries. . . The 
appearance of the boxwood leaf miner in 
some nurseries has caused the Virginia 
Board of Agriculture to place control of 
the shipment of boxwood under the crop 
pest law, which prohibits the movement 
of boxwood without a permit. . . The 
1928 crop of spring pigs is 5 per cent 
smaller in Virginia than last year ac- 
cording to a government survey made 
through the rural mail carriers. The 
number of sows to farrow this fall is 
also reported to be less than last fall. 
The decline is attributed mainly to the 
low prices last fall. 
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The Rise and Fall of Four False Teeth 


Francis Flood’s “Dental and Accidental’’ Contortions Terrify African Natives—for a While 
By JIM WILSON 


AST week an attack of typist’s cramp 

on the part of Mr. Flood enabled 

me to slip in through the back door of 

The Progressive Farmer and give you 

folks a partial plate-full of toothsome 

scandal on the subject of my pardner’s 

quick detachable molars with the clincher 
rims that didn’t always clinch. 


I explained how he acquired his trick 
tusks with the vacuum cup blowout 
patches and attained great skill in the 
Spanish fandango, delighting vast as- 
semblages with his dental—and acci- 
dental—manipulations until the fickle 
public gradually tired of this form of 
art and left him deep in the slough of 
dental despond right on the eve of our 
departure for Africa. 

This week, unless his wife sees the 
manuscript before it reaches the printer, 
I'll give you the low-down on my part- 
ner’s molar maunderings on the West 
Coast of Africa. 

It was purely through a slip, not of 
the tongue, but of the partial plate, that 
we discovered the magic power of mod- 
ern dentistry over the  superstition- 
laden mind of the Ethiopian. We were 
in Lagos, Nigeria, a good-sized port on 
the Gulf of Guinea, outfitting for our 
trans-African motorcycle tour. 

Francis had given up trying to stow 
away a van-load of luggage into two 
motorcycle sidecars the size of a foot- 
bath, and was dickering for some native 
brass trays with an itinerant Hausa 
trader, one of those canny coal-black 
Mohammedans from up Sahara-way, who 
can out-buy, out-sell and out-talk Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, and the ten tribes of 
Israel all put together. 

The trader had apparently gotten down 
to rock bottom, but still Francis wasn’t 
satisfied. He never is. He wanted the 
trays cheaper, and as he was telling the 
old rascal what he’d give, the blowout 
patch suddenly hissed and gave way, and 
the four gymnastic grinders bounded out 
of their sockets, tittered sickeningly over 
the precipice of the lower lip for one 
breathless instant, and then, chattering 
like a pair of castanets with the ague, 
went through the most horrifying gamut 
of dental contortions ever witnessed on 
the West Coast of Africa. 


ACK and forth they reeled and 

lurched, beating demoniac time to 
some inaudible, fiendish cadence, like 
imps of the damned “pattering on the 
red-hot flags of hell.” Out into the clear 
they darted like gleaming, ivory light- 
ning, to leer at the world on tip-tongue 
ere they chortled drunkenly back into 
the vague, shadowy caverns left vacant 
by their owner’s late lamented tonsils. 


<=. 


All the pent-up energy of months was 
loosed in that one horrible exhibition. 
The Hausa-man’s eyes bulged out like 
soap bubbles blown from twin clay pipes, 
his face grew several shades less black 
and his bosom heaved up and down like 
a blacksmith’s bellows. The trays clat- 
tered to the ground, and so did the 
Hausa-man, wringing his hands and 
moaning to Allah to save him from the 
Christian devil. 


Allah must have heard the racket, and 
shown his faithful minion the way to 
salvation, for the minion feebly reached 
for the trays and held them out to Fran- 
cis, imploring brokenly, “Take-um, take- 
um, fi’ bob, fi’ bob! Take-um Christian 
ju-ju no-good, no-good!” 


Francis took the trays and handed him 
the five bob with a final flourish of mo- 
lars at point-blank range. With a shriek 
of terror the miserable creature clutched 
his robes about him and staggered down 
the road, loudly calling on all the saints 
of Islam to lend him wings. 


Well, Francis perked up considerably af- 






me 





See 


fortnight after the episode of the brass 
trays, on our trans-African motorcycle 
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than its cause. The counsellors scrambled 
to their feet and fled in flapping terror. 
Whole battalions of the Emir’s wives, 
who had been peering around corners 














scaaapt. 




















PROCESSING PALM NUTS FOR THEIR OIL 


The natives at the left are operating a palm oil fermenting machine in which oil is 
extracted from the palm kernels. The photo at the right shows the natives operating the 
press which completes the process of extracting oil from the kernels. 


trip, we laid up for three days to repair 
a broken frame at a sizable town of mud 
huts and brunette citizenry called Kush- 











“AERIAL AGRICULTURE”—ONE OF AFRICA’S IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
The palm nuts, gathered by natives who climb the trees, are thrown down as coconuts 
are supposed to be thrown by monkeys. The “aerial agriculturist’”” shown at the right is 
starting up to harvest his crop. On the left you can see he’s getting up in the air—but 


not yet to the nuts. 


ter that, and occasionally when I played 
the banjo in the evening he would even 
accompany me on his partial plate. A 











lots of milk. 





makes them fat. 
that way. 


GENE TUNNEY 


unbeaten football team of 1926.” 








GENE TUNNEY DRINKS MILK FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


RITING in a recent Farm & Fireside, Editor Anthony shows that 

' Y Gene Tuhney, the world’s heavyweight boxing champion, attributes 
his strength and vigor largely to his milk-drinking habits. 

: “What, besides breathing all the fresh air in sight, 
do you do to keep in condition when you are not in 
training?” Tunney was asked. 

“Well, for one thing, 
I’ve cultivated the habit of drinking milk 
as a thirst-quencher. 
during the day I drink milk instead of water. Of course 
I drink plenty of water, too, but I’ve made it a point 
to develop the habit of drinking milk. 

“Some people complain that consistent milk-drinking 


I’ve found milk a muscle-builder and a great 
general strengthener. 

I regard it as a tonic. 
to the effect that a milk diet, more than anything else, 
was responsible for the success of the ‘iron men’ of Brown University’s 


~ 


” 


the champion replied, “I drink 


Frequently when I feel thirsty 


In my own case it hasn’t worked out 


I find that it creates energy and 
I can readily believe the story 
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eriki, some four hundred miles up- 
country from the coast. 


The Emir, or king, of the country 
roundabout, a lusty old black-a-Moslem 
with forty-six wives and one hundred 
and thirty children, learned that we were 
encamped in his domain, and invited us to 
eat kola nuts—which is African for 
smoking the peace pipe—within the mud 
walls of his palace. 


He received us in his council chamber, 
mighty in turbans and swaddling clothes, 
and surrounded by leathern old ward- 
councilmen who squatted and spat red 
betel-juice through filed teeth. 


HE whole affair reeked of Ethiopian 

circumstance and pomp—and other 
things as well, including a basket of 
over-prime monkey-meat which the Emir 
graciously dashed us. Francis acknowl- 
edged this magnificent token with a few 
well chosen words of thanks from our 
Hausa phrase-book, and added, by way 
of making himself perfectly clear, a full 
paragraph of the most astounding dental 
ejaculations ever uttered—all in bold- 
faced type and capital letters, 





The effect was even more spectacular 





and through doors and windows at the 
scene, deserted their posts and scuttered 
for the security of the harem. 


But the Emir himself was a punkah 
stout fella, as befitted his station. Not 
only did he stand his ground, but he was 
so pleased that he nearly fell out of his 
throne. He recalled his quaking sub- 
jects, and then demanded encore after 
encore, laughing till the whole palace 
shook. It had been months since Fran- 
cis had encountered such whole-hearted 
appreciation, and he responded to it with 
an exhibition of molar magniloquence 
that far outshone all his previous tri- 
umphs in America. 


When he had finished, the Emir dash- 
ed him a huge calabash full of savory 
dried bats’ meat, and offered to dash him 
six first-class wives and a room in the 
palace if he would consent to settle 
down in Kusheriki and accept the posi- 
tion of royal jester. However, after 
much thought and deliberation, Francis 
decided that he must refuse this gener- 
ous offer, tempting as it was, so the 
next morning we pushed on up-country 
through the bush toward the French 
boundary and the Sahara desert, accom- 
panied by the good wishes and regrets 
of the Emir and all his subjects. 


WEEK ater, after a terrific fight 

against bush, bad roads, and no roads 
at all, we came to a small pagan baili- 
wick ruled over by an old and simple- 
minded Emir, himself a palsied catspaw 
in the hands of an unscrupulous Shango 
priest with a little knowledge of primi- 
tive sleight-of-hand. 

We sensed the political situation at 
once, and set the stage to expose the 
priest and unshackle the poor old Emir 
and his poverty-stricken subjects. 

I emptied the powder from six .45 cali- 
bre revolver cartridges into a four-inch 
length of hollow bamboo, and after plug- 
ging the ends securely drove a shingle 
nail into each side, leaving a sparking 
gap of an eighth of an inch. 

This miniature mine I buried in the 
loose dirt of our camping ground, and 
wired it up with the high tension mag- 
neto from one of the motor bikes, which 
I hid under a box some ten feet away. 

Then, after Francis had oiled up his 
trick teeth and put them through a 
preliminary work-out before the mirror, 
we sent a message to the Shango priest 
saying that we had heard of his fame and 
wished him to give an exhibition at our 
camp that afternoon. Lots of good men 
have been sunk by flattery. 

He came, accompanied by the old Emir, 
who was so old that he was almost an 


(Continued on page 17) 
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| _HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR _| 





ONDAY, July 16.—Farmers’ Bulle- 

tin 1497 on Home Laundering says: 
A spray head attached to a cork that may 
be fitted into a medium sized bottle 
makes an excellent 
clothes sprinkler. A 
round whisk broom 
may also be used 
for this purpose. 

Tuesday, July 17. 
—In making over 
Mother’s old dress 
for the small daugh- 
ter add a touch of 
gay plaid, bright 
plain material, or 
embroidery of some kind to make it look 
and feel like a new dress. 

Wednesday, July 18.—White silk hose 
or other white silk garments should be 
washed in cold or tepid water and dried 
in the shade to prevent them from grow- 
ing yellow. 

Thursday, July 19.—To retain the 
taste of fresh fruit, add the sugar to it 
just before removing from the stove. 





MRS. W. N. HUT? 


Friday, July 20.—Try stuffing a head 
of cabbage with minced ham or any cold 
meat and bread crumbs for a change. 

Saturday, July 21.—A dressed chicken 
weighing 3 pounds yields 1%4 pounds raw 
flesh. A 5-pound hen on foot weighs 334 
pounds dressed (head and feet off and 
entrails out) and yields 1 pounds 3 ounces 
flesh, % pound skin, 34 pound bone, 2 
quarts stock, and 4% pound clarified fat. 

Sunday, July 22.—Mr. John B. Morgan 
says that the most important thing to be 
taught a child is love, because it involves 
all moral precepts. If he loves his play- 
mates he will love fair play. If he loves 
his task he will be diligent; if he loves 
animals he will be kind to them; if he 
loves beauty, he will devote himself to it. 
This is not like the old method of teach- 
ing him to hate everything not good, is. it? 





| TEA ROOM RECIPES | 
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N INCREASING number of ques- 

tions concerning tea room practices 
and recipes are coming in since farm 
women have become interested in selling 
their products by feeding the traveling 
public. From time to time, therefore, we 
shall pass on to you tea room sugges- 
tions, and also recipes for cooking in 
large quantities. These are taken from 
that most excellent and helpful book by 
Emory Haycock, Salads, Sandwiches, 
and Specialty Dishes for Restaurants and 
Tea Rooms. 

One of the most important points in 
the preparation of salads is the selection 
of the proper dressing. The wrong dress- 
ing is harmful to a salad, Some salads, 
such as potato, having a comparatively 
flavorless body, require a sharp, highly 
seasoned dressing. Chicken salad, on the 
other hand, with its delicate flavor, re- 
quires a bland dressing that the chicken 
flavor may not be lost. A colorful acid 
fruit salad takes a thin French-type 
dressing that its beauty and flavor may 
not be hidden in an opaque mass. 

The following mayonnaise recipe is of 
heavy consistency and is made so as to give 
a stiff body to salads whose acid charac- 
ter or moisture would tend to thin the 
finished salad. It is also for use in any 
dressings whose base is a mayonnaise and 
whose added ingredients tend to thin the 
finished product. 

Basic Mayonnaise.—One-half pint egg yolks, 
% pint vinegar, 1 gallon oil, 2 ounces salt, 
2 ounces dry mustard, % teaspoon each red 
pepper and paprika. Place the yolks in a 


bowl or in the beater and whip until light and 
creamy 


. 
koe haves 


While. the yolks are being, beaten 
ww ee ; 
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dissolve the salt, mustard, pepper, and pa- 
prika in the vinegar; now pour this mixture 
onto the yolks and continue to beat until 
thoroughly mixed. The oil should now be 
added. Begin by pouring in a tiny stream 
and then as the emulsion forms and begins 
to thicken, increase the stream, but at no 
time should it be larger in size than a lead 
pencil. Pouring the oil too fast at the be- 
ginning will cause the dressing to separate. 


The above dressing is too heavy to 
serve on the side with a salad, and to be 
used in that manner should be thinned. 
To do this add % pint vinegar or lemon 
juice, stirring rapidly. If a thinner dress- 
ing is desired, continue adding vinegar 
until the desired consistency is attained. 
This dressing is suitable to serve with 
lettuce, tomatoes, or any green vegetable 
salad. 


Saailinsiemecererememmte 


to have hot meat and vegetables, al- 
though the hearty course may easily be 
converted into a salad. Dessert, how- 
ever, should be as cool and simple as 
possible and prepared early in the day. 
Not only is it then out of the way, but 
there is time to chill it thoroughly and 
in that way make it more acceptable as a 
hot weather dish. 

Nothing could be more tempting than 
a fruit gelatine for dessert. It must be 
made several hours before it is wanted to 
give the gelatine time to stiffen. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics gives the fol- 
lowing combination of ingredients but 
other fruits may be used in season, AI- 
low 1 tablespoon or ounce of gelatine for 
each 3 cups of material to be stiffened, 
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FRUIT GELATINE MAKES ANOTHER TEMPTING SUMMER DESSERT 


Our next recipe for tea rooms will in- 
clude Thousand Island Dressing, Russian 
Dressing, Tartar Sauce, French Dress- 
ing, Vinaigrette Sauce, and Pimiento 
Cheese Dressing. 

Sandwiches are a most important item 
for the moderate sized restaurant or tea 
room. The two recipes given below are 
quite good. 

St. Paul Sandwich.—Chop fine a slice of 
ham, a slice of onion, a slice of green pep- 
per, and a small sweet pickle; stir into a 
beaten egg and fry brown on both sides. 
Serve on toast with lettuce and olives or 
pickles. 

Radish Salad Sandwich.—Chop red radishes 
fine and mix with mayonnaise; spread on 
white bread, and garnish with pickle. 

Other new and different sandwich re- 
cipes will be given in the future. 


FRUIT GELATINE DESSERT | 


OOL looking foods for the summer 
evening meal are more tempting, as 
a rule, than those which come steaming 
into the dining-room and suggest the try- 
ing sensations of the middle of a hot day. 
It may be necessary for practical reasons 





CHERRY TAPIOCA IS A DELICIOUS HOT 
EAT! DESSERT 
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during warm weather. In winter time, 
more liquid and fruit, up to 1 quart, 
may be combined with each ounce of 
gelatine. 


Fruit Gelatine.—Two and one-half table- 
spoons granulated gelatine, % cup cold wa- 
ter, 1 cup boiling water, % cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 cup peach juice, 1 cup pineapple 
juice, juice 4 lemons, juice 1 orange, 2 cups 
sliced canned peaches, 4 slices canned pine- 
apple, 2 bananas, scraped and sliced. 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 5 
minutes, add the boiling water, sugar and 
salt, and stir until all are dissolved. When 
cool add the fruit juices. Place this mixture 
in a bowl surrounded by ice water and stir 
now and then. As it begins to congeal, wet 
and chill a mold and put in a thin layer of 
the gelatine mixture. When this has set, ar- 
range a portion of the sliced fruit in small 
pieces, combine with the rest of the gelatine 
mixture and fill the mold. Place in a cold 
place for 5 or 6 hours to stiffen. When ready 
to serve, invert a plate over the mold and 
turn it upside down. Insert a knife along one 
edge of the gelatine and the molded mixture 
will slip out easily. Serve with plain or 
whipped cream. 





| SHOES MUST FIT | 





7. first of how your shoes feel 
rather than how they look, advises 
home economics department, N. C. State 
College... To permit free action of the 
feet, shoes should be loose and flexible. 
Tight or short shoes press the toes to- 
gether so that the muscles and bones lose 
their strength or the toes may even be- 
come deformed. 

Two rules to remember are: Toe 
straight ahead, using the large toe as a 
lever; never toe out, and keep the weight 
toward the outer border of the feet. Ex- 
ercise often helps foot troubles. These 
exercises should be taken in stocking 
feet or bare feet; and to be of value 
they should be gone through two or 
three times a day. 

Some good exercises to help strengthen 
the muscles and to relieve tiredness are: 
pull the toes in and under as if picking 
up something—repeat 30 or 40 times; 
pick up articles like marbles or pencils 
with the toes; walk pigeon-toed; walk 





slowly on the outer borders of the feet 
with the toes turned in. 
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| FLOWER ARRANGEMENT __ | 





i bir decorations are most effective 
when most simple and not too varied. 
For instance, one or two colors mixed 
with green is better than three or four. 

Very strong scented flowers should not 
be used for decoration, especially for a 
heated room or for a dinner. 

If a color scheme is used it is the 
fashion of the moment to have the flow- 
ers for a dinner match the dress of the 
hostess. 

Wide, shallow bowls are effective be- 
cause the beauty of each individual flow- 
er can be offset by a background of 
greenery. Also as a centerpiece it is low 
and does not obstruct the view from 
guest to guest. 

The following statement is made in a 
Cornell University leaflet :— 

“Naturalness in arrangement is the 
basis of all Japanese floral decorations; 
for beauty and effectiveness, the house- 
wife can well copy them.” The Southern 


woods, fields, and small gardens furnish 
material 
that 


the 
gives, 


and by 
Nature 


ample 
suggestions 


following 
itself 





flowers will add to the 
most charming room. 
not only flowers but 
leaves, buds, : 2 
ea 
twigs, vines, and Ey @ 
even branches 
woods and fields which 
form the background for 
dull or neutral in color 
then the artificial con- 
for the flowers should 
be. Violets belong in 
bowls and lilies belong 
singly or in small 
Vines or drooping 
branches fall gracefully 


The Japanese choose 
seed pods, 

for decorations. If the 
the growing flowers are 
tainers and backgrounds 
loose clusters in low 
groups in tall vases. 
over mantle pieces or 





walls 


against 
and sweet peas call for a glass bowl or 
simple basket with their own green, each 
flower as nearly as possible to the way it 
would naturally grow. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
|B setae ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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| PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 








A Community Tea and Sales Room 
F- MAY -interest The Progressive 


Farmer women to know how some 
women in one small town, 15 miles from 
a railroad, made quite a lot of money 
even at the start of their enterprise. 

They did this through a community tea 
and sales room, Following is the exact 
list of what was sold in a year in the tea 
room !— 





Twenty-seven hooked rugs ............ $405.50 
ie BORtNOG: TOES cocveterccsecosedenees 145.00 
GVO DUBS 6 osiccd.cavuda-serSeeusc wees 43.00 
SIMI EMRE ob Caine ps nGcae ae ks 1h ee oR OOS 4S 65.00 
Five fireplace iron hooks .............. 23.00 
DEW TUMOEE, Annensousivccckeasenee sens 35.25 
TNE CW OETE cays viccdtice ches tatinieenoceane eens 53.00 
|. PTET ER UTELOCEEE TL TCT rere Cree 10.15 
TIMER Sdisinig yy uissia eawn vee eae ween ne wxwies 8.00 
Hand-woven table covers and towels.. 45.00 
Seven dresgeS .......sccecsccsceccccscenes 55.50 
MOMEMGUS CANGY oi i00ie isc csiccnensvvecec 29.70 
BEE: dede hike Stabe Re Se eReGaewuRboer eekenas 105.00 
PRIBRELANICOGN:. ccnacsiode s cteceawecesmeenees 40.34 

NE, Nia WeWySedde st daGciesanetesaseus $1,063.44 


Of course the sales of some things 
were much greater in summer time but 


many things sell all the year round— 
bread, cake, doughnuts, pies, dresses, 
aprons, rompers, nightdresses, blouses, 


jelly, canned relishes. 

Someone may be found in almost any 
village who owns an attractive home large 
enough to spare one room for a sales 
room or there may be some small, unused 
building that can be fixed up for the 
purpose at small expense if volunteers 
will give their services. 

The person who has charge of the room 
should have been accustomed to meeting 
and dealing with all sorts of persons—I 
mean people from different localities and 
of different walks in life—for all kinds 
are traveling the roads and stopping at 
such signs as should be displayed. Many 
people are looking for homemade rugs, 
bed quilts, bedspreads, antiques and hand- 
craft articles. 

The one in main charge should also 
have a knowledge of fine sewing and 
fancy work, know bookkeeping and have 
a disposition and ability to smooth over 


disagreements. She should have 
mission or other pay for her time. 


a com- 
Other 








women help a little, in turn, free of 
charge. ADDIE FOLSOM. 
HOSTESS AND GUEST | 
A Kid Party 
long, ae 


V HEN the evenings grow 
kid party works marvels in cheer- 
ing up a group of young folks. The in- 
Vitations may read something like this :— 
Backard, 
flight, 
Make (name) a child for Wednesday night; 
And come to my party at eight by the clock; 
And be sure to have on a small kiddie’s frock. 

Buttons, Nursery Rhymes, and Drop the 
Handkerchief are games to play at a 
party of this kind. A good method for 
choosing partners is “Dress-up Partner- 
ing.” 

Buttons.—All except the one who 
passes the button sit in a circle, each 
with her palms together. The “child” 
passing the button holds it between his 
palms and goes to each one in turn, slip- 
ping his hands between the palms of the 
“children.” As he goes around the cir- 
cle he drops the button into someone’s 
hands, but continues until he has com- 
pleted the circle. The he stands in the 
middle of the circle and says, “Button, 
button, who has the button?” All try 
to guess who has it and the one who calls 
out the correct name first is next to pass 
the button. 


turn backward, oh time in your 


Nursery Rhymes.— Each guest is 
given a line of a nursery rhyme and 
told to recite the rest of the lines and act 
it in pantomine when called upon. A vote 
should be taken and the one who does 
hers best should receive a toy prize. 

Dress-up Partnering.—All the girls 
are sent to the hall and there each is told 
to put on a man’s hat. They march in 
again and the men find their partners 
when they identify their hats. 

For refreshments, ice cream, choco- 
late-covered cookies, cut in animal 
shapes, and pink lemonade are sugges- 
tive of kid dainties. 


Appropriate songs should be sung, 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


























3431—Pretty Sport Dress. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for the skirt and 1% yards of 
36-inch material for blouse, and % 
yard of 27-inch material for camisole. 
This dress offers a good use for 
that remnant of silk or voile that you 
have had for some time. A pretty 
shade of linen or poplin would do 
fine for the skirt and the blouse may 
be made of figured dimity or voile. 
3328—Something New in Aprons.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes small, medium, 
and large. The medium size requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material with 
12 yards of binding. This apron is 











just the thing for putting over your 
dainty afternoon frock and can be 
made of most any kind of cotton 
material, especially percale, dimity, 
or gingham, 

3291—A Pretty Tailored Dress.—The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting material. The kind of dress 
that is appropriate for almost any 
occasion except a party. Figured 
linen or pique is just the material 
to be used in this dress, trimmed 
with solid colored material to match 
the figure in the dress. 
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asily assimilate 


food! 


All grains have a tough outer covering difficult for 
digestive liquids to penetrate. Few feeds are di- 


gested completely. 


Farmers are now stopping extravagant feeding 
losses by grinding the feed. The tough outer 
covering is cracked—the feed broken into small 
pieces that can be easily digested. Hogs and cattle 
make decidedly bigger gains per bushel—dairy 
stock gives more milk. 








Other F-M Grinders of the 
Plate Type in sizes from 4 
to 10 inches will grind all 
grains and ear corn. 


Dealers will gladly demon- 
strate any Fairbanks-Morse 
rinder. 


ALL-PURPOSE 


FEED 
MILL 


(HAMMER TYPE) 


Learn how this all-purpose feed mill em- 
ploys the best method of grinding all 
grains, ear corn, corn-stalks, hay, maize, 
straw or other roughage. Read how the 
rapidly revolving hammers in this mill 
strike the feed in mid-air and cut and tear 
it to any desired fineness. 

Learn how your feed becomes practically 
100 per cent productive—how you save 
lf on your feed bill—how the F-M All- 
Purpose Feed Mill will make 3 bushels do 
as much as 4 bushels of unground feed. 

Read of the substantial and re-enforced 
frame construction of this mill which gives 
year after year of profitable service. 

Use the coupon! Find out how little 
this mill costs! Learn of big savings it will 
make. Find out how Fairbanks-Morse has 
now made it possible for every live stock 
feeder with tractor power equivalent to do 
his own grinding—in spare time or on 
rainy days—with remarkable saving of 
time and money. Easy to own—sells at a 
low price—time payments if desired. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


28 branches at your service throughout the United States 
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| UNCLE P.F.’S LETTER | 


I Believe It’s Summer Tine 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 


I have a lot of things to tell you 
but you know how it is when the weather 
begins to get hot and the Fourth of July 
is nearby too. So for this week I’m 
going to just wish for you a cool, shady 
spot with plenty of watermelon—and 
cantaloupes too, if you like them as well 
as Ido. But next week you can look out 
for the announcement of the prize win- 
ning drawings of your uncle as _ se- 
lected by the young folks. Then our 
young folks editor tells me he wants some 
space next week also. 

Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. Boys, have you read what Gene 
Tunney has to; say on page 11? 





| LADS MAKE GOOD IN VOCA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURE 





HE work of Henry Daley Kleckley is 
a good example of what is being done 





HENRY DALEY KLECKLEY KNOWS HIS 
BIRDS 


From accurately kept records, he recog- 
nizes this hen he is holding as one of his 
money makers. 


among the vocational agricultural stu- 
dents of Lexington High School. Henry 
Daley is in his second year of the agri- 
cultural course, and is a 9th grade pupil. 
This lad has as his projects this year 34 
Rhode Island Red hens, 2 acres of pea- 


nuts, 3 acres of corn, and % acre of 
cantaloupes. He 


does practically all 
of his work. 


|e. 


Last year, eggs 
were bought and 


hatched. The cockerels, capons, and culls 
were sold in Columbia. The best pullets 
were selected for the laying flock. A 
large up-to-date laying house has been 
built, and the lot is fenced in. The total 
cost thus far, including feed, hatching 
eggs, houses and fences, amounts to $86. 
The total returns from this project are 
$135. This leaves a profit of $49, 100 
baby chicks, and the houses and fences. 
Since January 1, $100 worth of eggs have 
been sold, some for hatching purposes 
and the others on the Columbia market. 


Henry Daley buys his ingredients and 
mixes his own feeds. He carries out all 
of his work on a real business basis. 
This student is a fine young gentleman 
and a real farm boy with great future 
possibilities. 

While in the eighth grade this boy had 
as his project 1 acre of peanuts on which 
he made a labor income of $41.55. 


This energetic and progressive young 
man is going to increase his poultry plant 
from year to year, working on a cash 
basis, paying as he goes. He plans to 
reinvest his profits from year to year 
until he has a real poultry business. He 
is improving his stock by selection and 
special mating. Accurate records are 
kept on all phases of the work. 


Earl Cromer, a first year student in the 
agricultural department of the Lexing- 
ton High School, is also planning to 
make money this year. He has 1 acre of 
tomatoes, 2% acres of corn, 2 acres of 
cantaloupes, and next fall will put in 4 
acre of lettuce, also turnips and mus- 
tard. All of this produce will be sold 
on the Columbia market. This boy has 
already sold 600 pounds of mustard, mak- 
ing a profit of $35. He used this for buy- 
ing his clothes. 


Mr. C. E. Patterson, teacher of agricul- 
ture at Lexington is constantly on the 
job helping his boys with their work. 
Every operation is thoroughly super- 
vised. Only scientific and economical 
methods are used. 


W. H. GARRISON. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA GIRL | 
| BREAKS AMERICAN RECORD | 


1s THE state high school track meet 
for girls held recently at Winthrop 
College, S. C., Lois Stansell, represent- 
ing Pickens, put the shot 31 feet, break- 
ing the state record of 29 feet and the 
American record of 30 feet and 10 inches. 


Miss Stansell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Stansell, makes the 
Pickens High School student to hold an 





BILLY HALL AND HIS STATE CHAMPION COW 


The cow’s name is Harvester’s Alypia 177011, Class GGG. 
duced 6,301.3 pounds of milk_and 308.2 pounds of butterfat in 277 days. 
of the Welcome 4-H Club of Davidson County, N. C. i 


held by Davidson County club members. 


ton-litter contest with a record of 3,165 pounds in 180 days. 


She is a Guernsey and pro- 
Billy is a member 
is makes two state records 
Sam Raper holds the state record in the 
The work of these boys is 


typical of the 4-H club work conducted under the supervision of C. A. Sheffield, county 


agent in Davidson County. 





second. 
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In his story on this page, 
Oregon 
American high school record. John Jus- 
tus, now a freshman at Clemson, holds 
the American record for discus throw, 
which he made in a state track meet 
while representing the Pickens school. 





| STARTING A BANK ACCOUNT | 


ER Little Bank Saves for the Big One.— 
I started my first bank account at the 
age of seven. My father gave me a lit- 
tle savings bank which he had used himself. 
Every time I got money, even down to a pen- 








EARL CROMER KEEPS HIS TOMATOES 
SPRAYED 


He expects to sell some extra fine ones on 
the Columbia market. 


ny, I would drop it in my bank. When I got 
it full I would take it to the big bank and 
have it emptied, then bring it back and start 
the same event over. I am now 13 years of 
age and in the first year of high school. I 
have paid my way through this year with my 
bank account and expect to keep it up 
ARLENE MILLER. 
Shenandoah County, Va. 


4-H Club Work Is Aiding This Daniel.— 
In 1926 I joined the agriculture club, in which 
I had a Duroc Jersey pig. I raised the pig 
with the advice of the county agent, Mr. C. 
M. Brickhouse. When the fair came off in 
October I entered my pig in the fair and 
won $10, which I put in the bank and expect 
to add to it. I have a garden that consists 
of squash, cucumbers, tomatoes, radishes, 
beans, lettuce, carrots, and cabbage. I have 
been a club member for three years and ex- 
pect to continue until I am too old. I expect 
to add to my bank account, even though my 
deposits are small. DANIEL KENNEDY. 

Lenoir County, N. C. 


Knows How Money Multiplies—At two 
years old mother had me in the baby contest 
at our home fair for the healthiest baby. I 
am proud to say for several reasons I took 
first prize, which was a $2.50 gold piece. She 
deposited it in the bank for me. When I 
began to realize that it would draw interest 
I became interested also. I am saving all I 
get to put with it to help pay for my school- 
ing. I want to be of some help to someone 
else when I get through school. I think at 
present I would like to be a nurse. I like to 
wait on the sick. I hope and pray I stay 
healthy so I can be of some use in this big 
world, AUGUSTA DAVIS. 

Surry County, N. C. 


Made First Deposit From Picking Cotton 
After School.—Freddie D. Gaffney, Cleveland 
County, N. C., started his bank account by 
picking cotton afternoons after school. In 
three weeks he had earned $4. At the end of 
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ISN’T THIS A STRING FOR YOU? 3 


Orville Ray tells about catching these steelhead trout from an 


stream. 


the cotton picking season he went with his 
father to the bank and made his first de- 
posit. Since then he has sold watermelons, 
and won first prize on an exhibit of popcorn 
at the White Fair in Shelby. “I have plan- 
ned after I invest so much to join the scout 
club and keep it up,” Freddie says. 

Washed Dishes for Mother.—‘“I started my 
bank account January 1 with $1 I earned 
washing dishes for mother,” says Lillian Rob- 
bins, Rutherford County, N. C. “Every time 
I get a dollar I put it in the bank.” 





A LETTER FROM THE FAR | 
WEST | 


| AM 13 years old and in the eighth 
grade in school. I am one of your 
great family of Progressive Farmer boys 
and girls. 

We came fromcentral Kentucky when 
I was just a wee little fellow. I want to 
tell you of our country. It is very beau- 
tiful here, especially during summer and 
fall. We live on the banks of the Col- 
umbia River, and it’s just a mile across 
at this point. We have a splendid view 
of Mt. Rainier and Mt. St. Helens. We 
visited those two mountains last summer 
and had a fine time coasting over the 
snow and hiking on snow shoes. 

The Columbia River is famous for its 
salmon. There are about 35 fishing 
boats day and night within sight of our 
home, and all of them seining for sal- 
mon. An average of 21 tons of these 
fish are unloaded on the fish docks here 
every day. 

I want to tell you of our catch of 
steelhead trout which father and I made 
on the Clatskanie River, a small tribu- 
tary of the Columbia. We went out on 
the second day of October with ‘light 
tackle, and within three hours, we had 
26 large steelhead trout, the largest weigh- 
ing 514 pounds. I am enclosing photo- 
graph of myself and catch. 

ORVILLE RAY. 

Columbia County, Oregon. 








WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—Goryright, 1928, 


by 
Publishers Syndicate 
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“We didn’t hurt Mrs. Brown’s baby. 
We was just playin’ Indian an’ we had to 
shave part of his head so he'd look 
scalped.” 

“I didn’t need a nickel much, but | 





heard Papa tellin’ the man what a good J 
boy I was an: 4 it looked like a good times P 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


xO CONTINUE the spring garden 
1 right on into late summer and fall, 
make plantings of snapbeans, butter- 
beans, beets, okra, carrots, salsify, par- 
snips, New Zea- 
land spinach, roast- 
ing ear corn, cab- 
bage, collards, cu- 
cumbers, squash, 
and tomatoes. 
Where one_ has 
trouble in trans- 
planting cabbage, 
collards, or tomato 
plants in mid-sum- 
mer, plant the seed 
in hills right where they are to remain 
and thin out after they come up. Set 
strawberry plants now in order to have 
them bear a crop next spring. 

Must Feed Vegetables.—Vegetables 
must be fed if they are to feed us. We 
can’t get something for nothing, and this 
is just as true of growing vegetables as 
it is of anything else. Cgntinue, there- 
fore, to feed these growing vegetables, 
especially with readily available nitrogen. 
Use a teaspoonful of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia for each plant of 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplants, or other 
good sized plants. Scatter it along in a 
thin stream by the side of drill plants, 
such as beets, beans, etc. Put it four to 
six inches away from the plants and cul- 
tivate it in. For large plants, it may be 
scattered all over the middles, but don’t 
get it on the leaves except when dry. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Strawberries Need Summer Atten- 
tion—Don’t overlook the strawberry 
plants. Keep them free of weeds and 
grass and cultivate until late fall. This 
is necessary if a good crop is to be se- 
cured next year, because the plants that 
will produce berries next spring are 
growing at this time. If they must fight 
with weeds and grass, naturally they will 
be weaker and less able to produce good 
fruit buds this fall than they would if 
given the proper chance now. Keep up 
the cultivation throughout the summer, 
and then in late August or early Sep- 
tember give a side application of high 
grade fertilizer, followed by a_ second 
one in October or early November. 


The Weed Fight Is On.—Many gar- 
dens that are free of weeds and grass in 
the spring and early summer succumb to 
these pests in midsummer and early fall. 
To have a year-round garden, these pests 
must not be allowed to gain a foothold. 
As fast as they appear, destroy them. As 
quickly as one crop of vegetables is har- 
vested from a piece of ground, plant to 
something else, but at’ least don’t let the 
ground grow up in weeds. The season is 
at hand now when one will determine 
whether the garden will provide a liberal 
quantity of vegetables in late summer 
and fall. 


Utilize Old Plant Beds.—Too often 
we see beds that grew sweet potatoes or 


other kinds of plants growing up in 
weeds at this time of year. These beds 
are quite rich and are therefore in ideal 
condition for growing any kind of crop. 
Unless the weeds are kept down, they 
will certainly take it. Let’s destroy these 
pests and make use of the beds by plant- 
ing some kind of vegetables in them. In 
the case of a sweet potato bed, dig out 
the old potatoes, thoroughly pulverize 
and smooth the soil and plant to any of 
the vegetables that one may be planting 
at this time of year. 

Prevent Fig Rust by Spraying.— 
Frequently the leaves of fig trees turn 
brown and drop off during the middle 
and latter part of the summer. This ts 
due to a fungous disease known as fig 
rust. Usually it first appears in the 
form of yellow spots on the underside 
of the leaves. The dropping of the 
leaves reduces the amount of plant food 
available for the growing figs, allows the 
sun to shine directly on them and the 
result is that they do not usually develop 
fully and are inferior or of little value 
This disease can be almost entirely con 
trolled by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Start with the first application just 
as soon as the disease is noticed. Don’t 
wait until the foliage begins to drop off, 
but watch carefully and when the first 
signs are noticed, give an application of 
5-5-50 Bordeaux. Repeat as often as 
necessary. Usually two or three appli- 
cations at intervals of two to four weeks 
will control this disease almost entirely. 
It is not often that spraying will be nec- 
essary earlier than the first to middle of 
July, but it should be kept up as long as 
any sign of the disease is present, or until 
say around September 15. 


AUNT HET | 


By R. QUILLEN—“ovsright. 1928, by | 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“TI try not to be selfish an’ Dt 
woman ever born can keep from feelin 
cheated an’ resentful when her husband 
gives money to his own folks.’ 


“I hate to buy corsets. If I take ’em 
home to try on, they don’t never fit, an’ I 
can't try ’em on down town because I'm 
ashamed to have the clerk see my old 
one. 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Proverbs 10-31 and Ecclesiastes. 


OR THE week, 


July 15-21, all interested persons are asked to read Proverbs 


10-31 and Ecclesiastes. The following interesting questions will be answered 
in this reading and may be considered as review questions at end of the week:— 


- Mention the most important Proverbs 


fou ee in chapters 10-12 as they impress 
you 


2. Mention the most important Proverbs 


found in chapters 13-15; also in chapters 
16-18, 

3. Mention the most important Proverbs 
found in chapters 19-21. 

_ 4. Mention the most important Proverbs 
found in chapters 22-24. Why are they 
called epigrams? Describe Hezekiah’s col- 
a of 119 Proverbs. (Proverbs 25-29.) 
Yhat is the subject of the last chapter 
of Proverbs? 

5. Outline the prologue of Ecclesiastes 


(ees 
eee 


1:1-11. “All is vanity.” 
6. Outline the first essay in Ecclesiastes: 
search for wisdom. (4:12 to 2:26.) 


7. Outline the second essay in Ecclesi- 
astes: times and seasons. (3:1 to 5:9.) 


8. Outline the third essay in Ecclesi- 
astes: vanity of desire. (5:10 to 7:22.) 

9. Outline the fourth essay in Ecclesi- 
astes (7:23 to 11:8), about search for wis- 
dom, with notes. 


10. Outline the fifth essay in Ecclesi- 
astes (11:9 to 12:14), about life as a joy 
shadowed by vanity, and the epilogue, 
fear God. 
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DARD” 
HOUSEHOLD 
_ LUBRICANT 


STANDARD 








<S™NDaRD on connor oF wow JS! 


A Jack of FF ; 
all trades ** | 
about the house > 


A drop of “Standard” Household Lubricant in the right 
place makes hinges quiet, keeps locks from rusting, 
makes the cream separator, the sewing machine, the 
milking machine and the phonograph run better. It is 
the right oil for typewriters, for the trigger mechanism 
of your revolver, shotgun and rifle, for small motor 
bearings—wherever a light oil is needed. 

For the handy man around the house nothing beats 
this Jack-of-all-trades oil — “Standard” Household 
Lubricant. Keep a can in the kitchen and in the barn. 


e Ad e 


A “Standard” Lubricant for Every Use 


“Standard” Motor Oil 
“Standard”? Mica Axle Grease 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil 


For all motors 
For axle lubrication 
For removing rust, loosening 
nuts, or oiling springs 
“Standard” Household Lubricant For household use 
“Standard” Separator Oil For cream separators 
“Standard” Parowax For sealing fruit jars, etc. 
“Standard” Kerosene For lanterns, lamps and tractors 
“Standard” Liquid Gloss For preserving and polishing 
finishes 
“Standard” Harness Oil For preserving black leather 
“Standard” Compound Neatsfoot For preserving light leather 
Harness Oil 
“Standard” Plumbers’Cutting Oil For all thread cutting purposes 


“STAN DARD” 


Farm Products 


When any product of petroleum is sold 
under this emblem, you may be sure 
of its uniformity and high quality. 





STANDARD 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live Farm News You Want to Know 


Dates and Information About Important Coming Farm Events in Carolinas-Virginia 





FARM WOMEN, COME TO 
| _ RALEIGH, JULY 23-28 


ORTH Carolina State College, week 

after next, the week of July 23-28, 
offers six good days for farm folks— 
days and evenings filled with instruction, 
friendly discussion, social enjoyment, fun, 
rest, and recreation, This will be “Farm 
and Home Week,” succeeding the old 
“Farmers’ State Convention,” 

Besides enjoying the renewal of old 
acquaintances, the making of new ones, 
and the refreshments of a week of diver- 
sion away from home, our farm women 
who attend these annual meetings at 
State College, nearly always carry back 
home a flock of new ideas for making 
the honie more attractive, or for taking 
some of the irk out of housework, or for 
making woman’s part of the work on a 
farm more interesting and profitable. 





Those who have attended need no urg- 
ing to attend again. To those farm 
women who have yet to take their first 
week off at these helpful meetings, we 
would say: 


Make a special effort to begin the 
“Farm and Home Week” habit this year 
—July 23-28. 

The women will be domiciled for the 
week in the South Dormitory at State 
College—breakfast at 7:00, dinner at 1:00, 
supper at 6:30. 


* Mrs. Estelle T. Smith’will be the di- 
rector in charge of the program for the 
wotnen’s meetings. Here is an outline of 
the practical and helpful program for 
the four days on which special meetings 
for farm women will be held :— 


TUESDAY, JULY 24 
Morning :— 

Training the Appetite. 

Food Preparation (Cake Making). 

Planning the Room. 

Personality in Dress. 

Sewing Machine and Dress Finishes. 

Planning and Planting the Home Grounds. 

Poultry House Construction. 

Control of Garden Pests. 

Conference Period for Women. 

Diseases of Chicks. 

Joint Conference 11 to 1—Development and 
Care of Temporary Teeth (illustrated lec- 
ture), Dr. E. A. Branch, Raleigh. 
Afternoon :— 

Rest period; swimming, visit campus, 2 to 
4p. m. 

Sight seeing: 4 to 6 p. m. 
Capital, Museum. 


Hall of History, 


Vesper Service on Campus, 7:30 p. m. Sub- 
jects: Christ the Child, Tuesday; Christ the 
Carpenter, Wednesday; Christ the Patriot, 
Thursday; Christ the Friend, Friday. 

Moving pictures, 8:30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 25 

Morning Session:— 

The Fickle Taste of the ’Teens. 

Food Preparation (Salads). 

Selection of Rugs and Draperies. 

Hats and How to Wear Them. 

Sewing Machine and Dress Finishes. 
Plants for the Home Grounds. 

Feeding and Care of Baby Chicks. 

Garden Crops Not Commonly Grown. 
External Parasites. 

Conference for Women.—How to Care for 
Your Health When Past Forty, Dr. Delia 

* Dixon Carroll, Raleigh. 
Internal Parasites. 


THURSDAY, JULY 2 
Morning Session:— 

Is Your Child Ready for School? 

Food Preparation (Desserts). 

Selecting Chairs. 

Children’s Clothing for Health. 

Sewing Machine and Dress Finishes. 

Planning and Planting the Home Grounds. 

General Poultry Diseases. 

Coldframes and Hotbeds. 

Contagious Diseases of Poultry. 

Fatteniné of Poultry. 

Annual meeting of the North Carolina Fed- 
ération of Home Demonstration Clubs, Mrs. 
R. A. McCullen, Sampson County, presiding. 
Afternoon: — 

Style Show; tour of city via auto and bus. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27 
Morning Session:— 

Table Courtesies. 

Food Preparation (Waterless Cooking). 


ee — otitis 


Selecting Accessories. 

Hints on Dyeing. 

Sewing Machine and Dress Finishes. 

Plants for Home Grounds. 

Carlot Marketing. 

The Garden Question Box. 

Feeding the Farm Flock, 

Conference for Women.—Blood Testing. 

Joint Conference, 11 to 1.—The Child and 
the Parent, Dr. C. C. Taylor, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. 
Afternoon:— 

Rest period; swimming, etc.; trip to busi- 
ness section. 
Night:— 

Honoring the Master Home Makers. 


NEW STATE FORESTER FOR 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


INCE the resignation of Mr. H. H. 
Tryon as state forester about a year 
ago, South Carolina has been without 
the services of a forester and the good 
work begun by Mr. Tryon has been at a 
standstill. We are glad to know that this 











LEWIS E. STALEY 


indispensable work is now to be taken 
up and carried on again, and congratu- 
late our Palmetto friends that the job 
has fallen upon so capable a leader as 
the mewly-chosen state forester, Mr. 
Lewis E. Staley, who has just entered 
upon his duties. Having been engaged 
for more than 20 years in forestry work 
of the most practical kind, Mr. Staley, 
both by training and experience, is well 
equipped for his new task. 

Whether measured by their inventory 
value as a priceless asset or by the an- 
nual income derived from them, our 
forests hold a high place among the crops 
of all Southern States, yet no other 
Southern crop is so neglected or so 
abused. The success of Mr. Staley in con- 
serving the asset and developing the in- 
come will depend more upon the coop- 
eration given him by the owners of the 
land than upon any other one thing. It 
is up to them to use him as he is ready 
to be used. While his coming to South 
Carolina as state forester is a distinct 
advantage to the state, it is a special ad- 
vantage to the farmers. Let us back 
him to the limit. 


LOOK OUT FOR THESE MEET- 





INGS 


JE AGAIN urge all our 

readers to keep 
in mind the follow- 
lowing remarkable 
opportunities for 
learning a lot about 
farming and having 
a good time all at 
once :— 





farmer 





North Carolina— 
“Farm and Home 
Week,” North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, 
Tuesday, July 24, to 
Friday, July 27, inclu- 
sive. 


Virginia. — “Virginia 


nal 
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State Farmers’ Institute,” Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Wednesday, August 
1, to Friday, August 3, inclusive. 


South Carolina.—“South Carolina Farmers’ 
Week,” Clemson Agricultural College, Mon- 
day, August 13, to Saturday, August 18, in- 
clusive. 

Each North Carolina test farm holds 
a ‘Farmers’ Field Day” every year. 
Last year these field days were attended 
by 21,000 people, and an even greater in- 
terest in them is expected this summer. 
Here is a list of these field days for 
192§ — 

Blackland Station, Wenona, July 13. 

Piedmont Station, Statesville, July 19. 

Tobacco Station, Oxford, August 2. 

Mountain Station, Swannanoa, August 16. 


Coastal Plain Station, Rocky Mount, Route 
5, September 6. 


Coastal Plain Station, Willard, September 13. 

We again urge all our South Caro- 
lina readers to visit the South 
Carolina Livestock Train conducted by 
Clemson College and the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway and now on a tour of 33 
of the 46 counties of the state. Follow- 
ing is the schedule of places to be visited 
July 13-17, inclusive. 


July 13, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Woodruff 
Belew ta, S46 9D: Ws oe. cic a ve Fountain Inn 
July 14, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Gray Court 
Faas 34, 2:15 to. 9p. Bi. ..s0 Greenville 
July 16, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Greenwood 
Twiy 16, 2:45 t0°9 go. m...i<%. <3 McCormick 
July 17, 9 a. m. to 12:30 p. m.. Calhoun Falls 
Jar Wi, 2545 te SD. Wi. si dscacs Anderson 





OPENING DATES OF TOBACCO 
MARKETS 


At A recent meeting, at Old Point, 
Va., of- the sales committee of the 
Tobacco Association of the United States, 
the following dates for the opening of 
tobacco markets in this territory were 
decided on :— 





Georgia—August 1, one day earlier than 
last year. 

South Carolina—August 7, two days 
earlier. 

Eastern North Carolina—August 28, 
twelve days earlier than last year. 

Middle Belt—September 11, eleven days 
earlier. 

Old Belt—September 25, ten 
earlier. 

Dark Beit of Virginia—November 6, 
five days later. 


RADIO ADVANCE IN THE 
SOUTH 


\ f 


days 








NDER any re-allocation plan which 

will be worked out by the Federal 
Radio Commission as the result of the 
recently passed law, the South will prob- 
ably show more development in radio 
than any other section of the country, 
according to Judge Eugene O. Sykes, 
of Mississippi, vice chairman and radio 
commissioner for the third zone. It is 
reported that more than $1,000,000 worth 
of broadcasting material has been or- 
dered for the South since the enactment 
of the recent amendment to the radio law 
of 1927. Judge Sykes now has on file, 
it is understood, dozens of applications 
in his zone for both increases in power 
and the erection of new stations. 


= 
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SHEEP MULTIPLY AND MATURE RAPIDLY 


Any farmer who will give sheep intelligent care and manage- 
ment should mature a 125 or 150 per cent lamb crop. This ewe 
bore triplets, which is not the rule but illustrates how with single 
lambs and twins the above may be accomplished. 








NEWS 


URRAH for old Surry! The third 
cream shipping station for that 


‘NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
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county has recently been established at 
Dobson. 


Two others are located at 
Mitchell’s River and 
Lowgap. These two 
have been in oper- 
ation for several 
months and have had 
a steady increase in 
local deliveries. The 
station at Dobson 
opened, with a de- 
livery of 15 gallons 
the first week. A 
fourth station will be opened at Keys 
Store within the near future according 
to plans being made by County Agent H. 
E. White. 


Poultry Increased in Rowan.—yYes, 
our farmers are learning to keep more 
poultry. In one township recently sur- 
veyed in Rowan County, there was in 1925 
an average of only 30. hens per farm in 
this township. This year, the average is 
55 hens per farm—and 37 of the farm 
owners have over 100 hens each. 


Ask for Premium List of State Fair. 
—Between $65,000 and $75,000 in pre- 
miums is being offered by the North 
Carolina State Fair in the new premium 
list just completed and now in the hands 
of the printer, says W. S. Moye, secre- 
tary and general manager. Many of the 
awards are of sufficient amounts to make 
them well worth competing for. The 
new booklet will be ready for delivery 
in a few days and Progressive Farmer 
readers who plan to exhibit at the fair 
may secure a copy by writing to Mr. 
Moye at Raleigh. 

IV 


Five More County Agents. — Five 
new county agents appointed by the State 
College of Agriculture began work on 
July 1 as follows :— 

P. H. Gaston in Transylvania County with 
headquarters at Brevard. 

L. F. Brumfield, in Yadkin County, with 
headquarters at Yadkinville. 

J. B. Britt, in lower Halifax, with head- 
quarters at Scotland Neck. 

J. E. Michael, in Wilson County, with 
headquarters at Wilson. 

H. W. Taylor, in Beaufort County, as as- 


sistant agent, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. 





With the appointment of these new 
men, 78 counties of North Carolina now 
have agents and two others have asked 
for such aid. 


Vv 


Good Prices for Peaches. — Ship- 
ments of the early varieties of May- 
flower, Uneeda and Alexander peaches 
from the Sandhill section of North Caro- 
lina brought from $2.50 to $3.50 per crate 
according to reports received from grow- 
ers. On June 25, shipments of the 
Early Rose variety began. This was fol- 
lowed about one week later with the 
Carmens, then the Hiley Belles. Real 
shipments will begin with the ripening 
of the Georgia Belles during the third 
week in July to be followed by the EI- 
bertas a week later. Shipments of the 
Hale variety will end the season. Grow- 
ers say that indications are for a good 
crop of quality fruit this season and that 
the peaches are ripening normally just 
ahead of the Georgia crop. For this 
reason they anticipate profitable prices. 


VI 


Sell Truck Locally.—Because of the 
low prices prevailing for general truck 
crops in the large central markets of the 
East enterprising growers of lower Har- 
nett County and adjacent sections have 
found it more profitable to sell their pro- 
duce to nearby North Carolina towns, 
using large trucks to transport the crops. 
The growers are now selling large quan- 
tities of peppers, green corn, squash and 
cucumbers. The usual crop of snapbeans 


was severely damaged by the Mexican ; 


bean beetle. 
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Head Over Heels in the Grass 


Bill Writes While It Rains 


HOPE everbody missed my piece in 

the paper last week. I didn’t mean to 
miss but folks, I’m in the grass. I ain’t 
got no time to write nothin’ for nobody. 
‘ If it wasn’t rainin’ 
this minute I wouldn’t 
be writin’ this now. 


I ain’t seen such 
grass since I think 
it was 1900. That 
year I think it must 
of rained most every 
day in June. Least- 
wise I remember it 
was so wet a horse 
couldn’t stand up in 
the field. We couldn’t 
do a thing but whet 
up the hoes and wade in and that mostly 
barefooted. Of course the grass didn’t 
die but we cut and drug it away from 
the cotton so we could see where that 
was at. 

This year has been about as bad. Af- 
ter April said we shouldn’t have a stand 
May come along and said get it if we 
could. Then along come June and says 
you think you got it don’t you, see if 
you can find it. But I want to tell you 
I been givin’ it a tussle. Whenever the 
showers will let me I’m in there pullin’ 
on that grass, and I keep a sharp hoe 
too. 

The cotton is still there, that is most- 
ly, but I want to tell you it’s the sickest 
stuff you ever seen. We ain’t had more’n 
enough hot weather than to keep the lit- 
tle cotton fooled. Onct in awhile we 
have a warm day and the cotton begins 
to take heart. Then that night the weath- 
er will cut loose and freeze the socks off 
it. With the cotton shivverin’ by night 
and me tremblin’ day and night I don’t 
see how neither one of us is goin’ to hold 
out much longer. 





BILL CASPEB 


“Why don’t you let that grass alone 
and cut it for hay time fall comes?” says 
Marthy to me one day. Now ain’t that 
just like a woman? “What’s come over 
you?” says I, maybe with more snap 
than I would if the sun had a been shin- 
in. “How you think we’re goin’ to pay 
the store bill this fall? How you think 
we're goin’ to pay for the fertilizer that’s 
under that grass? How you think we’re 
goin’ to pay for that young mule we had 
to buy this spring? How you think 
we're going to pay the interest on that 
last 40 we bought? How you think—? 
How you think—?” I jest had to stop for 
want of words. 

By that time Marthy was purty well 
floored but you know you can’t stop a 
woman. “Maybe we could sell some of 
the hay,” says she quiet like. ‘“Tarna- 
tion above!” I explodes. ‘Whoever 
heard of anybody sellin’ hay but a store- 
keeper in town?” says I. “With ever- 
body in the grass like us who’s goin’ 
to buy it? And if nobody ain’t got no 
money how you goin’ to get pay for it 
if you sell it? Besides, with everbody 
in the grass ain’t nobody goin’ to buy no 
hay till time to make a crop next year 
and how’re we goin’ to live till then? 
You don’t ketch me on nothin’ like that. 
No sir, not by a jug full.” 

: And then what you spose she said? 
‘Then why don’t you turn out a patch 
to make enough so you won’t have to buy 
no hay yourself?” says she. 

_ Well sir, I just plumb exploded. It 
ant no use to talk business with a 
woman nohow. They jest can’t be made 
to understand. Now do you reckon any 
amount of arguin’ could ever of made 
Marthy understand that with cotton doin’ 
SO porely this year it would take ever 
acre to make enough to pay out of debt 
if that, and that ever acre turned out to 
&Tass meant just that much less to pay 
debts with this fall, and that a acre in 
Cotton will buy more hay than you can 
Stow on it, that is if you can pay cash 
and it don’t cost too much. 





But what’s the use to argue with a 
woman, especially about business? I 
wish somebody could tell me why women 
know so little about business. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
_$3 if You Can Tell Him Why 


es THAT last sentence of his Bill 
Casper has opened up the way to an 
argument. Why do women know so lit- 
tle about business? Bill seems sincere 
in wanting to know. Why not give every- 
body a chance to tell him? For that rea- 
son and to make it interesting we will 
give a prize of $3 for the best letter in 
answer to that question. You don’t have 
to agree with Bill in order to qualify for 
the prize. You may believe women know 
more about business than Bill thinks. 
Whatever you think, just tell why and 
say it in 200 words or less. Mail your 
letter by or before July 25, and let’s 
decide this question for Bill if we can. 
Address your letter to Bill Casper, care 


of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
ba OF 





ITHE RISE AND. FALL OF FOUR 
FALSE TEETH 


(Continued from page 11) 
Emiritus, and practically the entire vil- 





lage. They came, not because they want- 
ed to, but because they were afraid 
not to. 


We contrived so that the priest’s scene 
of operations fell in the direct vicinity 
of our mine. He was a natural show- 
man, and his tricks, although not mysti- 
fying to us, were amusing. He affected 
to vomit up chains and arrow heads, 
drove a long spike through his tongue 
and another one through his abdomen— 
that is, if you didn’t look too closely— 
and did a good many other things that 
were calculated to awe, and did awe, the 
unsophisticated heathen. 


HE procedure had been going on 

about twenty minutes, and the old 
rascal’; henchmen were busy extorting 
booty from the wretched villagers, upon 
pain of calling down the curse of Shan- 
go on them if they didn’t cough up. It 
was pitiful to see these ragged miser- 
ables, already as poor as the louse that 
dwelt on Job’s turkey, tremblingly hand 
over their hard-earned pittances to these 
sleek, black scoundrels. 

Francis leaned over, clicking his teeth 
in anticipation, and said to me, “Jim, 
isn’t it about time we threw our little 
surprise and put a stop to this?” 

I waited until the priest was perform- 
ing directly over the critical spot, and 
then gave the magneto a vigorous spin. 

There was an ear-splitting explosion 
— three cartridges would have been a 
great plenty—followed by a heavy shower 
of sticks and pebbles on the heads of the 
thunder-stricken natives. They stood in 
terrified silence, as the thick cloud of 
dust slowly dissipated, disclosing the fig- 
ure of the Shango priest, writhing on the 
dirt like a fishworm that’s been cut in 
two with a spade. 

Dramatically Francis commanded him 
to rise. He did so, shaking like a fliv- 
ver on a cobblestone paving, and Francis 
smote him full in the face with a bar- 
rage of dental contortions that would 
have stopped a raging lion. He buried 
his face in his hands and sank prostrate 
on the ground, while Francis glared at 
the hushed multitude with his tusks do- 
ing the Black Bottom sixty miles an hour, 

With one foot resting on the buttocks 
of the fallen priest, he conveyed by signs 
the idea that the priest was an imposter, 
and that he, himself, was the only true 
prophet of Shango. This was going a 
bit far, I thought, especially when the 
people all got down on their knees and 


covered their heads with dirt and the 
simple-minded old Emir removed his robe 
and sandals and grovelled in the dust at 
Francis’ feet. I couldn’t see why a set of 
trick teeth should make a man lord of 
all creation. 


Fake: the villagers had left, and the 
ex-priest had taken off in high 
gear for parts unknown, I wanted to 
know what the big idea was, and Francis 
replied by asking why I hadn’t gotten 
down on my knees and poured dirt on my 
head, too. 

When we were about half through 
with chop that evening, the villagers came 
trooping back with a small, hastily-car- 
ven image of a tall, bow-legged citizen 
whose upper front teeth stuck out at least 
six months in advance of the rest of his 
physiognomy. It was extremely crude, 
but the resemblance was unmistakable, 
probably because the original was pretty 
crude himself. 


The Emir set the idol on a_ small 
mound of earth, and then, while the mul- 
titude bowed and scraped and covered 
their heads with dirt, he brought for- 
ward a crest-fallen, pot-bellied little goat, 
and slit its throat on the impromptu al- 
tar. The true prophet of Shango spit 
out a fishbone, and, solemnly rising to 
his feet, acknowledged the sacrifice by 
performing his choicest dental oratorio, 
while the people marvelled and gave 
thanks. 


This: was going too far. Francis is 
a good old egg when he’s himself, but 
he’s still a long way from being God 
Almighty, or even old man Shango. I 
hate to see any man impersonating a deity 
except for the benefit of his wife—and 
even that’s bad enough. 


I knew old Shango couldn’t defend 
himself against further blasphemy, so 
that night about twelve o’clock I reached 
under the pillow and pinched my part- 
ner’s trick teeth, which had brought the 
whole thing about, and also his complete 
stock of spare parts. 


Next morning, when the people came 
to salute their prophet, they found only 
a grumpy, toothless old hag with a 
mouthful of space to let. They clamored 
for a sign, but there was no sign. Belief 
changed to doubt, doubt to confusion, 
confusion to unbelief, and unbelief to con- 
tempt. 

The last we saw of them as we broke 
camp and weighed anchor for Zinder and 
points east, they were standing about, 
glumly munching the remains of the goat 
that had been sacrificed to the only true 
prophet of Shango. Someone had care- 
lessly knocked the prophet’s image over 
and its trick teeth were lying in the dirt 
beside it. 

(Continued next week) 





' PAYING ITALY $1,000,000 A | 
_ MONTH FOR TOMATOES | 


HE Department of Commerce is au- 

thority for the statement that the 
United States leads the world in imports 
of tomatoes from Italy. In 1923 imports 
from this source were valued at $6,316,- 
000 and in 1926 at $12,576,000. In fact, 
the United States is such a good market 
for Italian tomatoes, canned and “put 
up” in other ways that imports doubled 
in three years, rising from 50,962,000 
pounds in 1924 to 104,576,000 pounds in 
1926. Great Britain is the next largest 
importer of the Italian product, while 
other important markets are France, Ar- 
gentina, Belgium, Brazil, Switzerland, 
and Germany. 

These figures and facts surely indicate 
that Uncle Sam has overlooked a good 
market at home and several in foreign 
lands. But worst of all, the cotton grow- 
ers continue to produce cotton at a loss 
on millions of acres of land, while we 
buy canned tomatoes from far away Italy. 
Here is an opportunity for quite a large 
number of us to supply our own home 
market with tomatoes from patches 
nearer home than the land of the Caesars. 
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of 15¢ to 25¢ . 
per Bushel 
: /romPeanuts 


a Buyers of peanuts pay a 
premium for better picked 
, nuts, Last year many buyers 
“ gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 
bushel for Benthall-picked 
peanuts. Because they know 
that when peanuts are Benthall-picked all de- 
fective nuts and trash are removed. 

On a crop of 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 
means $200.00 added profit. 


Sell when 
| Peanuts bring 
the most 


There are no cracked peanuts 
when you pick with a Benthall. 
e The peanuts will keep because the 
weevils can’t get in as Tong as the shells are 
uncracked. Threshers crack the shells and 
threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
a price less than the market. - 
With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 
whenever the price is best. This often means 
50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additiona) 
profit from a 800 bushel crop 











F< Save the Peanut 


7, Hay ~ worth 


Cy 


oic.-2 812.50 or better 
eu per acre | 


SW Aa) 
Wag by The Benthall has no cylinders 
hwy for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively worth 
$12.50 per acre. You lose this if you use a 
thresher because a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making them unfit for feed. 
If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


roy aday 
4 — doing Picking 
' Neighbors 


Y 
WY 
»’ Many tarmers make enough 






tote 
_~ the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


TheBenthall Peanut Picker 


Actual reports show that the Benthall Picker 
saves the farmers thousands of dollars each 
ycar. There are more than 6,£00 Benthall 
owners throughout the Southern States and in 
several foreign countries—Australia, South 
Africa and Santo Domingo, who testify to this 
fact, and state that their machines are doing 
avsolutely satisfactory work. 

Write for our proposition. Give us an op- 
portunity to place the full facts before you. 


Benthall Machine Co. 
Suffolk Va. 














Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world's ‘gest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS, Thousands of satisfied users, 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices ttom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning, 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time Ser oemeon. Tete eter Rese 

ng an ateria! eo. 
~ FREE ~— 174 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
724-774 Bui 


tler St., 
Ohio 
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Farmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 








t EXCHANGE department. 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, *ov- 
ering ot The. Prog ~ sag Meg we My Ry? it will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions o r) Frits armer @ e follow table shows ratea we ertisi 
his FARMERS Each ini aah me ot ‘‘ - 
here no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


tial, number or amount counts as a word. We 


POLAND-CHINAS 


The Progressive Farmer 
KODAK FINISHING 





Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, 
aaron Tenn. 





Write for 
Kodak Service Station, Box 537, Florence, 


Films Developed Free—Prompt service. 
price list. 
Alabama. 





g Type ee 3% months old, registered, vacci- 


Sample enlargement, dime, Negative returned. Trial 
roll, glossy prints, 25c silver. Brown Studio, War- 
saw, N. C. 





nz hme 4 $10.50; gilts, sows by world champion. Joseph 
Page, ge, Marietia. N. C, . 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





Kor best registered F wate cattle, write Sanford & 
Rich, Mocksville, 





aan SEYS 


Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





Guernseys. 











Edition— Circulation— Stat ates Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly EopstinneVumente. _ — 2 C., 8. C., and Va........ 8 cents per word 
; ssissippi Valley. a iss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 centa per word 
what editions you Georgia- Alabams.. ‘ 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... .4 6 cents per word 
wish to use. Pry 0,000 Texas and 8. Okla.......... 6 cents per word 
Ail four editions. 475,000 ES ae 27 cents per word 











Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


FLORIDA 


Florida Farms.—Rich productive soil. In a com- 
munity of prosperous farmers. Prices and terms at- 
tractive. For full details address West Daytona De- 
velopment Co., Owners of Craig Farms, News-Journal 
Building, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


115-Acre Farm—On hard surface road; good for to- 
bacco, truck, stock or poultry. — watered. J. 
Morris, Box 1254, Greensboro, N. 

Farmers Wanted—Person County in the heart of the 
Piedmont section. Good lands, fair prices, tax rate 
$1.25. Sale or rent. Address Chamber of Commerce 
of Person Co. Roxboro, N. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. 
Co., Chase e City, Va. 


TWO GOOD FARMS FOR SAL E 
Easy terms. Convenient to High School, 
Churches and Railroad; on Improved High- 
way. A. A. Hayman, Brodnax, Va., care 
The Bank of Brodnax. 























Old Belt Realty 








PLANTS ; 
CELERY 





Good Celery plants. ~_ August delivery. Sunny- 


side Farm, Pomaria, 8. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
Plants.—Cabbage, Tomato, Collard: $1, 1,)00. Quit- 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. nee 
Fall heading Cabbage ars * 50, 1,000; postpaid. 
0. D. Murray, Catawba, N. 
Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants, $1 per 1,000. 
Pepper plants, $2. Star Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Collard plants that head and Cabbage plants, $1 
thousand, postpaid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, C. 
~ Cabbage, Collard and Tomato plants: 300, 50c; 500, 
75e; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid, Causey Parks, Pisgah, 
N. C. 




















Cabbage and Collard plants for fall heading, $1.50 
thousand, postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 
a. C. 





Tomato, Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.25, 1,000. 
Peppers $2; Celery $3; expressed. . 1, Griffin, 
Courtland, Va. 

Heading Collard: 200, 50c; 500, $1; delivered. 
Marglobe Tomato plants, double collard price. BE. 
Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. 


300 acres | Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Collard “plants. 
$1 thousand. Sweet Potato and Pepper, $2. Farmers 
Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Wakefields, Flat Dutch 
to, Collard plants: $1, 1,000. 
$2, 1,000. Franklin Plant Co., 


Tomato plants now ready: $1.25 thousand; 10,000, 
$10. Sweet Potato $2; 10,000, $17.50. Pepper $2. 
Cabbage $1. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 








Cabbage, Baltimore Toma- 
Ruby King Peppers: 
Franklin, Va. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Ornamentals. 
Greensboro, 





Fruits, 
Nurseries, 


Salesmen wanted. Greensboro 
CC. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices right. 








Large stock. 
Salesmen wanted. Con- 














cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 
SEEDS 
CHUFAS 


19 months old Guernsey bull for sale. 
tion. J. D, Wagner, Gibsonville, ‘ 


Young Guernsey bulls, by proven am. out of dams 
w'tk official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


Good produc- 








Guernsey bull, two years; Foremost and Incompara- 
ble breeding; his calves good, leads to ring quality 
form; color good. High grade heifers bred to same. 
R. E. Blackwell, Kenbridge, Va. 

HEREFORDS 

Stockers and Feeders.—Herefords; coming yearlings 

and twos, Weighing from 450 to 800 pounds. All de- 


horned, sorted in even sizes. Can furnish several car- 
loads. _ Ek, Ww. _Riggs, Libertyville, Towa. 


____HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein bull calves. Tested dams. 
Aspen Hill Stock Farm, Milford, Va. 


JERSEYS 


100 Jersey cows and heifers; 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. 




















Write 








many springers. W. 





SHEEP 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
land, Illinois. 





Donald Green, Oak- 





For Sale.—Recleaned Chufas seed, 
f.o.b., cash with order. I. R. 
Florida. 


$4 per bushel, 
Summers, Williston, 


Registered Shropshire rams of excellent type. J. C. 
Dunlap, Dunlap, N. C. 





Ha hi 





RYE 


e, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox 


Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 





For Sale.—Abruzzi seed Rye, $1.75 bushel. Bags 
12c each, Joseph E. Holland, Milford, Dela. 


Fine purebred Dorset bucks and ewes, $20 each. 
Write Stacys Farm, Amelia, Va. 





Abruzzi Rye.—Crop short; book your order now and 
gave money. Write HW. K. McIntosh, Haverville, N. C. 


POTATOES 


For Sale.—Cold storage Prince Edward Island Irish 
Cobbler certified seed Potatoes, $2.50 per bushel. Louis 
Groh, Clay Bank, Va, 











High-grade mountain-grown genuine Lookout Moun- 
tain Seed Potatoes, $2.15 per bushel; $2 in 10-bushel 
lots. Mountain View Farm, Saluda, N. C. 


—_——_—_—~ ~ 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 
Write for reduced prices on baby chicks, 6c and up. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 
Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons, 


100, $8; heavy mixed $7. Prepaid, live delivery. 
Gzark Farms, Westphalia, Mo, 

















Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 





$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 
LEGHORNS 





S. C. White Leghorn hens, 
sold at great reduced prices. 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- 
horns; pullets, cockerels, all ages. Attractive prices. 
1,500 yearling laying hens, half price. Prompt ship- 
ment. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 


ORPINGTONS 
~ Butt Orpingtons—Cockerels ; best strain, “lowest price. 
Guaranteed. Fannie Gilley, Mountain Park, N Cc. 


pullets and cockerels, 
Trail’s End Poultry 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine 12. “and 14 weeks old ‘cockerels; dams direct 
from Parks, mated to pedigreed male. Permit C-218. 
$1.50 each, A. E. Nichols, Stoneville, N. C. 


LIVESTOCK” 














Special.—Cabbage and Collard plants for late set- 
ting, $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50; 50,000, 
$37.50; cash. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage and Collard plants. 300, 75¢; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid, Express: $1, 1,000. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., _Franklin, Va. "Va. 


Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collard pl 500, 0, $1: 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Express: 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9. 
Good plants, quick service guaranteed. Service Plant 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes and Collard 
plants shipped promptly, $1.25 thousand mailed; $1 
thousand expressed; 10,000, $7.50. Gainesville Plant 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 




















Millions hardy Cabbage, dozen varieties; also true 

heading Collard plants: $1.25, 1,000; 5,000, $5; pre- 
aid, ‘Satisfaction, good order delivery guaranteed. 
liable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Onion and Collard plants: $1.25, 
1,000; expressed. Prepaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. Celery, Peppers: 100, 40c; 500 $1.75: 1,000, 
$3. Virginia Plant _ Farm, Courtland, Va. 


White short stem heading Collard plants, grown 
from my own seed, selected Fa a year, with 30 
years experience. At home, 30c per 100; peeet 35c. 
J. H. Moore, 514 East Hargett St., Raleigh, 


Cabbage and Collard ‘Plants. —Wakefield, Flat Beak 
Succession: 300, 65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35; prepaid. 
$1 per 1,000, express collect. Fine plants, prompt 
shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. American Whole- 
sale Plant Co. Franklin, Va, 

varieties, 


~ Millions hardy Cabbage Plants, dozen 
name choice; Tomato, also true Cabbage Collard, guar- 
anteed: 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. 
10,000 express $15. Satisfaction, good order delivery 
guaranteed. Maple Grove Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall heading now 
ready. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Ex- 
: 5,000, $5. Tomato plants: 50c, 100; 500, $2; 

Expressed, $2 thousand. Good plants,’ sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- 


Plants at Sale Price. may aneeel, vat putea. post - 
paid: 300, 55c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1. Express: 
5,000, $4.50. Tomato and Gottaras’ same, “Ruby King 
Peppers: 300, 80c; 500, $1.20; 1,000, $2. Satisfactory 
or money back. Money Saving Plant Co., Franklin, 


























Virginia, 
POTATOES 

Potato Plants—$1. 50 ¥ 000, “prepaid. oO. D. Murray, 
Catawba, N. C. 

Late crop Irish Potatoes, Peach Blow variety; choice 
stock for planting, two dollars per bushel. Vv. 
Winston, Claremont, Va. 

Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Triumph, Jersey: $1 


per 1,000 collect or $1.60 prepaid. Prompt shipment 
and good plants guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





TOMATOES 
New Stone Tomato plants, June sowing, for late 
tomatoes, $1 thousand; 10,000, $9; f.o.b. Guaranteed 
geod plants. Grady Turner, Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 











BERKSHIRES 
Pigs, bred sows, gilts. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Big type. James W. Graves, American Nationa 


Rank, Richmond, Va. 


Birdwood RBerkshires.—Registered service boars, open 
and bred gilts for sale. Best of blood lines B. E. 
Salter, Manager, Birdwood Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 





Sheep for Sale.—Good breeding ewes with or with- 





out lambs. Write for price to F. M. Bahan, Wood- 
stock, Ohio. 
Blocky, big boned Hampshire ram_ lambs, choice 


ewes and ewe_ lambs. 
Fairview, N. 


Registered. James McClure, 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c. 5c, 6c. 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

High Class Kodak ey, films developed 


free. Prints 4c to 6c . W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
Birmingham, Ala. 








Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 





Special.—4x6 hand colored enlargements, 25c each. 
Highest class kodak finishing also. Alston Photo- 
graph Studio, Littleton, N. C. 


LIME 


Order now your Mascot Lime for alfalfa. Early 
liming and a firm seed bed are essential. The uni- 
form fineness of Mascot Lime insures dependable re- 
sults. See your Mascot dealer, write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
_ — Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Hnright, St. Louis, 
issour 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a a Caro- 























linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
RADIO 
Brackey 


Three tube Radio $15. Good _ condition. 
Hatcher, Rt, 2, Rockingham, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N. C. 











3 Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125- $250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Sureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


TOBACCO 
Tobacco: Aged: Smoking 10 pounds $1.35; chewing 


$1.75; cigars 50 $1.65; twist 24 $2.40 Kentucky Farm- 
ers, Pryorshurg, Kentucky. 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


256 one and two ye ear old steers and tested heifers; 
choice quality. Harry Ball, Fairfield, Iowa. 


For Sale.—Spring pigs. Hampshire-Duroc cross, 
also Berkshire. One grade only—the best—thrifty and 
rugged that will prove a good investment. Six to 
eight weeks old, $4.50. Ship c.o.d. Crates supplied 
free. Keep ten days and if not satisfied return and T 
will return your money, W. E. Abbott, Newport, N. C. 


DOGS 
Collies, Shepherds, Fox =. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kan 








German Police. 











‘or Sale.- Ten weeks old Pointer pups. Close de- 
seendant of Fishel’s Frank and Indiana Polly. Males 
$20; females $15. Apply Box 126, Windsor, N. C. 


H Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Tobacco Postpaid. _—Guaranteed best mellow red leaf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; best smoking, 20c 
pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Leaf Tobaceo.—Good, sweet chewing, 3 pounds 75c 
5, $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 
10, $ si. 40, United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


Na ural ‘Leaf Tobacco. —RBest grade guaranteed. ~ Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 

















Redbone coon hound puppies for sale. Two to four 
months old; from extra coon treeing stock; $25 to $35 
pair. Registration papers furnished free. Dewey 
Smith, Marshville, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn orn Harvester, ~ poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 

















ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
Kansas. 
DOG REMEDIES 
Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. Has completely cured hundreds of 
cases. Hair returns naturally, Postpaid, one dollar. 
H. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, Atlanta, _ Ga. 


FARM MACHINERY 


California redwood Silo; sound, heart, 
BE. Blackwell, Kenbridge, Va. 


E-Z Quick Green Pea Shellers.—Separates peas from 
hulls. Capacity, 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


2.50 prepaid. J. W. Coggins Co., 
Sophia, N. C, 





painted. R. 














HONEY 


Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, f.o.b. 
The Stover Apiaries, Helena, Ga. 








~ DUROC-JERSEYS 
noe each. Mrs. 





8 Duroc shoats, 
Cold Springs, 8S. 


Berta Mathis, 





DPUROCS THAT PAY 
SaCAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 

LL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF 
CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES” IN _ FOUR 
YEARS. HE BEST PAY BEST. WE 
RAISE 1,200 ANNU UALLY. BOARS, 
GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





For Sale.—Registered Duroc hogs; best breeding; 
any age. Write your wants. W. R. Jinnette, Calypso, 
N. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Pigs, bred gilts, boars. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Big Type Poland ‘an. all sizes . Jas. F, Nance, 
Rt. 4, Paris, Tenn. 














New Comb Honey—25c a pound delivered. Packed in 
5 and 10 pound pails. D. D. Chamblee, Zebulon, N. C. 
Fancy delicious bulk comb Honey, 
give perfect satisfaction. 
Hallman, Nahunta, ya. 





guaranteed to 
Write for prices. 0. 





~ Fancy Table Honey. —Extracted: one 10-pound pail 
$1.50; six $8; one 60-pound can $7.75; two $15. 
Chunk comb: one 10-pound patl $2; six $9.60; one 
60-pound can $9, Best quality, prompt shipments. 
York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 


ICE BOXES 


LARGE ICE BOXES 
That will hold one standard 300-pound 
block of ice. Made especially for Farm 
Homes, Stores, and Filling Stations. The 
box with appearance and service. We ship 
C.O.D. so you can inspect before you pay. 
Order today and be prepared for the hot 
weather. Only =. Special size ice boxes 
also made to orde 
STAHL -HARTSFIELD MAUS. co., 
KINSTON, N. 














Boys and Girls .% Several 


from $230 to $270 for Nine Months. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, President & 





AMPBELL COLLEGE 


Two Years Standard College Work .% Strong Literary Societies for 
Religious Organizations for Christian 
Workers .% Excellent Coaching Staff in All Major Sports .% Work 
Approved by State Department of Education .% Music (Piano, Vocal, 
Violin), Art, Expression, Commercial — 


For Information Apply to 





TONNUDIODIVIOT TS SRE TREES EERO ETN B 


& All Expenses 


eo © 


& BUIE’S CREEK, N. C. 








PRE EOOO ORIOL POOO 


WANT TO BUY 


ems 








Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F1507, Memphis, Tenn. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
































you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto eRchool, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Salesmen_ wanted. eianiees Nurseries, Greens- 
boro, N. €. 

Fruit ‘Tree agents wanted. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Concord 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents wanted to sell Fruit Trees and aaher nur- 
sery stock. Lindley Nurseries, Pomona, N. 


“Get our free sample case. 





Toilet Articles, Perfumes 





and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
start you without a dollar. Soaps, Bxtracts, 


We 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. i 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

















Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Rltetan 560 a. New York. 





Would like to hear from anyone interested in han- 
dling county or district, selling Heaters. One demon- 
stration sells the product. For ~—ne information 
write Dr. E. J, Griffin, Edenton, N. 





Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. 
ettenal Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 
mond, a. 





Step into this big pay position. 
your community. Show Fantomfit 
tions, Step-ins, Corsets; take orders. 
or spare time. 
Fantomfit, Dept. 


Represent us in 
Girdles, Combina- 

$10 daily. Full 
Experience unnecessary. Outfit free. 
25, 1215 W. VanBuren, Chicago. 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR 


GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE 


puwwuueeueee 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 





REE ANORIOOIIOIGS: 





Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof), in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you big. 
We supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Macochee Company, Park 29014, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





$75 Weekly.—White man or woman wanted_ with 
ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh House- 
hold Products to steady users. Fine openings near you. 
bat ‘mg = om © 7 = FJ can a mane up to $100 a 

eek No rience ssary. Pleasant, 
profitable, “dignified a: Write today. W. T. Raw- 
leigh Co., Dept. 53 PGF, 
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July 14, 1928 





| WHAT IS GOOD CULTIVA- | 
| TION? 


XULTIVATION to be good must not 
only accomplish the purpose of cul- 
tivation, but it must be reasonably cheap, 
A very slow laborious method may leave 
the soil in condition, but such a 
method is not good cultivation because 
it is too expensive, says D. J. Burleson, 
University of Arkansas College of Ag- 
riculture Extension Service. 

The Arkansas Experiment Station has 
done work which shows what the 
purpose of cultivation is and thus en- 
ables one to define good cultivation. Dur- 
ing four years corn was cultivated very 
medium shallow, medium deep, 
and deep. The cultivation was contin- 
ued until tasseling. The results show that 
it makes little difference, so far as yields 
are concerned, whether corn is cultivated 
shallow or deep. 

In addition to these four methods of 
cultivating corn there were included in 
the experiment two plots which were not 
cultivated. From one-of these plots the 
weeds and grass were kept scraped off 
with a hoe. This plot made 90 per cent 
as much corn as the average of the four 
cultivated plots. On the other unculti- 
vated plat the weeds and grass weré al- 
lowed to grow. This plot produced only 
4 per cent as much corn as the average 
of the cultivated plots. 





gol rd 


some 


shallow, 


These results clearly show that the chief 
object of cultivating corn is to kill grass 
and weeds, and to kill them before they 
can rob the soil of plant food and water. 


It has been claimed that the chief ob- 


ject of cultivation is to keep a dust 
mulch so as to conserve moisture. Keep- 
ing a dust mulch is important, but its 


chief value is due to the fact that grass 
does not come up in a dust mulch, In 
other words cultivation conserves mois- 
ture by keeping down weeds. When corn 
plants are large enough to need a large 
quantity of water there is very little 
loss of water through evaporation from 
the surface of the ground. 

In view of these facts good cultivation 
can be defined. It is cultivation which 
keeps down grass and weeds at the least 
expense. In order to accomplish this 
cultivation must ‘be rapid, since weeds and 
grass are most easily killed before they 
can be seen. Rapid shallow cultivation 
as soon as the land is dry enough after a 
rain is the best cultivation. 





TWO PAY DAYS FROM 
| ALFALFAHAY 


(Concluded from page 3) 


get a really high quality of alfalfa hay 
that will command top of the market 
prices? ; 

lnswer: On 
from a 


this point let me quote 
brand-new United States De- 
partment of nerierne bulletin just is- 
sued by Edward Parker, hay market- 
Ing specialist of — department. He 
Says :— 
Purity, a 


high 
clin, ns ging 


percentage of leaves, 
foliage, green color, and pliable 
stems are the essential characters of 
high-grade alfalfa. The experience of 
federal hay inspectors is that the most 
common causes of low-grade alfalfa are 
ee hide with thin stands, foreign ma- 

rial in the form of partly decayed rak- 
id weather damage, overripeness at 


time of cutting, overdrying, baling un- 
, 

hay hay, st acking distinctly uncured 
me and baling during very hot, 


dry, or 
‘indy Weather.” : 

“What other publications can I get 
that will help me in getting an extra 
pay day =~ alfalfa?” — : 

Answer: A detailed account of alfalfa 
hay- beers ii curing and baling practices 
in the United States, together with rec- 
ommendations as to the best methods of 
Performing these operations has just 
been published by the United States De- 


Partment of Agriculture in a mimeo- 


graphed pamphlet written by Edward C. 
Parker 


(no relation of mine) and en- 


titled High-grade Alfalfa: Methods of 
Production, Baling, and Loading for 
Market. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Ask also 
for the following Farmers’ Bulletins :— 
Alfalfa. 

Worm in 
Alfalfa. 


1283—How to Grow 
982—Green Clover 
1229—Utilization of 


Alfalfa. 





| SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
. NEWS 





f eee cream station at McCormick, 
serving the small dairy farmers of 
that county, has been in operation just 


one year and has helped greatly to de- 
velop dairying on a small 
scale in that county. Be- 
ginning in June, 1927, 
through the efforts of Coun- 
ty Farm Agent Thomas W. 
Morgan, the cream station 
has ‘increased its shipments 
from 125 pounds of butter- 
fat the first week to an average of 
over 500 pounds each week, bringing in 
a net income of several hundred dollars 
weekly. The number of customers of 
the cream station has increased from 
about 20 to nearly 100, Similar success 
has come to the Edgefield County cream 
stations at Edgefield and Johnston, and 
to cream stations and cream routes in 
other counties where dairying on a larger 
scale has not vet been established. 


il 
Clemson Gets More Extension Mon- 
ey.—With the signing of the agree- 
ment by Governor John G. Richards re- 
cently, the Extension Service of Clem- 
son College is assured of $20,000 addi- 
tional Federal funds annually, made 
available by the Capper-Ketcham_ bill. 
This additional money became available 
July 1 and will enable the Extension Ser- 
vice to further expand its work. 
Ill 


Forestry Station at Georgetown.— 
—The Forestry Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is es- 
tablishing a forestry station at George- 
town to conduct demonstrations in refor- 
estation and forestry management and to 
maintain an information bureau for the 
owners of forest lands. Georgetown is 
in the midst of an immense Coastal tim- 
ber section and the station at that point 
will be of great service. 

IV 


Orangeburg Promotes Diversifica- 
tion—The Orangeburg Chamber of 
Commerce is a good illustration of how 
business interests may cooperate with 
farmers to develop the agriculture of a 
county or section. Under the direction of 
Lawrence S. Wolfe as_ secretary, the 
Orangeburg Chamber of Commerce is 
now promoting several agricultural pro- 
jects to bring about greater diversifica- 
tion. Among these projects are: tobacco 
culture, asparagus growing, truck grow- 
ing for a cannery, etc. The tobacco 
acreage has in this way been rapidly in- 
creased to about 1,800 acres and the as- 
paragus acreage from practically nothing 
to around 500 acres. About 500 acres 
of truck crops, chiefly tomatoes and 
beans, are being planted this year for the 
Orangeburg cannery under contract with 
farmers. 





Vv 


Austrian Winter Peas Are Success- 
ful—As a winter cover crop Austrian 
winter peas are proving their superiority 
over various other cover crops in several 
sections of South Carolina. <A notable 
illustration is reported from Orangeburg 
where Mortimer Dantzler, a large pecan 
grower, has found that the Austrian 
winter pea makes more growth, is a bet- 
ter nitrogen gatherer, and stands vary- 
ing conditions better than the clovers or 
vetch. Mr. Dantzler turns the peas un- 
der in the early spring with a disk har- 
row and tractor and cultivates his pecan 
orchard clean during the summer. 





CAN COTTON BE GIVEN TOO | 
| MUCH CULTIVATION? —_ | 


SOUTH 


ing on an 








Mississippi reniiee, farm- 
sandy 
“Our 


orked, 


excellent type of 
loam with a red clay subsoil, 
cotton, well fertilized and well wi 
ran into a five-weeks drouth in July and 
\ugust last year and in spite of all we 
could do to stir up moisture, it made only 
a bottom crop. Is it possible that we 
cultivated too much?” 


said : 


I do not know how often this cotton 
was cultivated, but I think it quite pos- 
sible that it was cultivated too much dur- 
ing the long mid-summer drouth. Out of 
a good many years’ experience with cot- 
ton, I am convinced that the crop is fre- 
quently badly hurt by too much cultiva- 
ion, especially if rather thorough culti- 
vation be followed by a long perked of 
hot, dry weather. So sure am [I of this 
thet our rule now is to stay out of cot- 
ton with cultivators crust 
is broken and the 


lt] 


so long as the 


crop is clean. In other 


words, cultivation should mainly be to 
destroy grass ‘and weeds. Any cultiva- 
tion breaks cotton roots, and to break 
these roots during a long drouth may be 


disastrous. B. L. MOSS. 





| BOYS’ CLUB WINNERS FOR 
| 1927 ANNOUNCED 





HIRTEEN state champions of boys’ 
club work for 1927 have been selected 
from the 4,603 members engaged in or- 
ganized club work last year and prizes 
will be awarded at a meeting in Spartan- 
burg, Friday, July 20, with the 
tanburg Chamber of Commerce acting as 
host. 
Cotton Club.—1. Charles Childress, Pickens 
County; 2.C. D. McMillan, Spartanburg 
County. 


Spar- 


Corn Club.—1. Wyly Campbell, York Coun- 
ty; 2. Dan Shuler, Orangeburg County. 

Peanut Club.—1!. James Epps, Dillon County. 

Potato Clul 1. Tom Wamer, Dorchester 
County. 

Orchard Club.—1. Clifton Drennan, McCor- 
mick County. 

Poultry Club.—!. Wor uly, Newberry 
County; 2 Clinton Gibso mee County 





Pie Club (breeding 


ing, Newberry County. 

Pig Clug (fattening class).—1. Jodean Jolly, 
Cherokee County. 

Calf Club.—1. Robert MeCarter, Greenville 


County; 2. Mills McDaniel, Chester County. 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


5 brine following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, 


New 
Atlanta, Ga., prices 


for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices for other products listed :— 


Last Week Month Ago 


Pre-war 
Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, th. ......... $0.2235 $0.2115 $0.1705 $0.1342 
Cotton sced, per ton in carlots..... . 50.00% 55.00** eh a 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, th.. 0634 07 | re 4 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.10} 1.15 4754+ 1.46 
Hogs, average, cwt. .........445 ... 10.65 9.65 8.65 8.02 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.18 12.64 9.80 7.20 
Logs, fresh Firsts, GOS. ......ecccee 28 26% 22 21% 
PP OM. ee er cre 24 23 P45 | A3Y 
PRNOP, CMIVES, TOs so cnn ce ccccccvce ; ABYA 3914 2514 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1 09, 1.65% 1.45% 1.04 
Corn, No 2 mived, bu. ............ 107% 106% 99% 65 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. 0% 68 ATM, 4434, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 21.50 21.50 18.50 17.95 
* June 22. ** Jane 1. + Tvlaseblie. ++ Cobblers. July 6 


October New York cotton futures (last week), 22.43. 
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Six Vital Points 


found in MINNEAPOLIS Tractors 


_J- Has the best oiling system of any tractor. 
Fresh oil is constantly being delivered to the 
crank shaft and connecting rod bearings. 

2. It has the largest (17%x7) for its 
rating (17-30). 


motor 


3. Belt power is delivered direct from the crank 


shaft, not through bevel gears. 

4. Motor cvlinders are equipped with remov- 
ble sleeves, 

5. Traction power is delivered through spur 
sears, accepted as the proper way. 

6. Weight is properly distributed on front and 








rear wheels to give the best result for 
of work. 


all kinds 


Write us for further details 
Prices richt—Terms to suit you. 


Frick Co., Inc. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


CHICKS of Quality 



























ish or C. O. D. 1,000 
White Wy andottes 5c Sa 3.00 $5. 50 ues 00 ait :, $90.00 
wks or 5.00 9.00 80.00 
4.50 8.00 70.00 

M d 4.50 8.00 70.00 

4 Mixed 4.00 7.00 60.09 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% arrival. 


Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 





















50,000 Weekly. Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. All flocks culled. 
*~ White, Buff and Brown Leg- 50 100 400 
PE ee aes SS. 00 $ 9.00 $34.00 
White and Bar x 
norcas, White Wyandottes ....... x0 11.00 42.00 
Bul? Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Puff Minorcas - 12.00 46.00 
Black Giants ‘and Light Brahmas.. oe 18.00 68.00 
Se RE OT PIE AE ee 5.5 10.00 38.00 
Heavy Mixed, $9 per 100. Odds and Ends, $7 per 100. 


Pekin Ducks, $25 per {00. Catalog in_ colors free, 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 31, Bucyrus, Ohio 


TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS ¢"c"s: 


SEND ONLY $1.00, pay postman the balance. 100% 

live delivery guaranteed, Fine purebred thrifty chicks. 

immediate shipment. Per hundred 

Trail’s End 807 egg strain White Leghorns $ 9,95 
Cheaper in larger lots. 








rrr evar re 10.00 
ats Te TAO o.os csc cvndceccesvescncctve 10.00 
White Wyandottes ... 14.00 
Large breed broiler 3 By 
Small breed broilers . 6.00 


TRAIL’'S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


CHICKS. C.0.D. oe) foie 

«= see the chicks. 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 
weeks stock and 6 weeks pullets. Ref- 
Phoenix National Bank thiscity 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 








KENTUCKY 











Ruff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg 


Ss RB a 
CHICKS horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: 


$9, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8, 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live delivery guaran 
teed. Circular free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots 


JACOB NEIMOND, McAlisterville, Pa. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE, LecHor’ NOW HALF PRICE 
HENS AND MALES 

Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eg 
Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 8 
years. Winners at 20 ogs contests. Catalog and special 
price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
RED POLL CATTLE "HE ukec” 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {, Advance. North Carolina. 


Box 7, 
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FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 











Woman’s Home Companion... 
The Progressive Farmer ....... ; 


McCalll’s 
The Progressive Farmer . 
Pictorial Review .......... sieaGde'cca an 
The Progressive Farmer ..........- 


Christian Herald—Woman’s World 
The Progressive Farmer ..........-- $2.10 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


SS NNGTS 
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Hard Common Sense Demands 
A Complete Set Of BLACK DIAMOND Files 


There are tools more useful on the farm than 
Black Diamond Files but they can be counted 
on one hand of a man who has lost a thumb 


and forefinger. 


From dressing down shafts for fitting pulleys and 
keys to sharpening plowshares in the field, there are 
uncounted uses for Black Diamond Files. 


Hard common sense demands that you keep a set 
of these tools in your farm workshop. Your needs 
can be supplied by any hardware dealer. 


ota Pra, 


bi G. & H. BARNETT CO. 
1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1.,U.S.A. 








MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big § 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Seegeaea@QGeaaagagu a a= 


a W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. 250.555:. g 
1 | Please tell me how i can make more money * 

Name t 
% Address. 


City. State. 
Seaegagegee es Segaag a es 














STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly butquickly, 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 

Pleased user says: “Had a very lame 
horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 


a dollar; not a lame step in monthg, 
Working daily.” 








ON=¥-19),)-11. 12 


TRADE MARK REG. u. S$. PAT OFF 











A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 
purpose. Costs less and lasts 
longer than tanks of other 
material. Write for our free 
booklet. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 





801 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. 











It is easier, now, to kill insects 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand Insect Pow- 


der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. If 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 

Md. 


pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., 


Bee Brand /s 
INSECT POWDER ~: 


BEE BRAND 


Powder Liquid 
0c 825¢ 50c875¢ 
50c & $1.00 $1.25 
30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ 


se 
ee 


OR LIQUIN ®2e. 


CEDAR ODO™ 


—* 





JUSTICE 

you think I'll get 
jury?” 
“No, I think not. 


» are opp 


justice 


I see two men 

ysed to hanging!” 
WOULD CONVINCE HIM 

“IT can’t marry him, mother. 

ist and doesn’t believe 


He’s an athe- 
there’s a hell.” 
“Marry him, my dear, and between us we’ll 
convince him that he’s wrong.” 
THE WAY IT GOES 
Why is a caller like a lover? 
First he 
the bell 
name, 


(adore), gives 
the maid his 


comes to a door 


(belle) a ring, gives 
and thus is taken in. 


SWALLOWED HIS DESTINATION 
A Negro employee of the express company 
approached his boss with the query: 
dat billy 
gwine.” 


“Boss, what we 
goat? He 


gwine do *bout 
done et up where he 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Ist Voice on Phone 
love me, Peg?” 
2nd Ditto—‘‘Of course, dear.”’ 
Ist V. O. P.—‘‘You two-timer! 
Jack; it’s Paul.” 
2nd Ditto—‘fYou 
not Peg; it’s Frances. 


“This is Jack. Do you 


This is not 


This is 


double-crosser! 


” 


“OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES” 
“Mamma, I’ve got a 
Peggy, aged five. 


stomach ache,” said 

“That’s because you haven’t had any. lunch 
yet,” answered Peggy’s mother. 
ach is empty. You would 
had something in it.” 

That the minister called and, in 
the course of the conversation remarked that 
he had been suffering all day with a severe 
headache. 

“That’s empty,” said Peggy 
brightly. “You'd feel better if you had some- 
thing in it.” 


“Your stom- 
feel better if you 


afternoon 


because it’s 


OBEYING HIS ORDERS 
A Negro soldier in the American army was 
on sentinel duty for the first time in his life. 
A dark form approached. 
“Halt!” he 
“who are 


cried in a 
you?” 


threatening voice, 
“The officer of the day.” 
“Advance!” 


The officer advanced, but before he had 
proceeded a half dozen steps the sentry again 
cried, “Halt!” 

“This is the second time you have halted 
me,” said the officer. ‘“‘What are you going 
to do next?” 

“Never you mind what ah’s 
next. Mah orders are to call 
times, den shoot!” 


going to do 
‘halt’ three 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Pay > +7 YV— Copyright, 1928, by 
I J J.P. ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Ine, 





= 
BosS WANTER KNow | 
WHUT SORT ©’ PREACHER | 
IS TOMS BoY} WELL, HE | 
DO To PREACH FUNEALS 
But DEY AIN’ ‘NOUGH FUN 


IN HIM To TAKE UP 
COLLECTIONS!!! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





WOOD SHINGLES] ‘Don’t 
WILL BURN risk 
wood 
shingles,’’ says Mr. 
J. P. Artley. “Sparks 
set fire to my wood 
shingle roof. My house 
burned and I lost all 
I had in it. My new 
house has an ‘Ever- 
wear’ Steel Roof. It 
can’t catch fire.’ 


“EVERWEAR”’ ROOFING | 
CAN'T BURN 


“Just the roofing I 
have been looking for.’” 
You will say when you 
see this thick, strong 
and long lasting roof- 
ing. Can be nailed on 
quick and easy. 


COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOD SHINGLES 


“‘Everwear’’ Roofing 
eosts you less than 
most wood shingles, 
because we sell direct 
to you—and you keep 
in your own pocket 
the profit the dealer 
would get. 


WRITE FOR Write 
FREE SAMPLES |today 

for big 
free samples and Free 
Roofing Book. And 
get our low whole- 
sale FREIGHT PAID 
PRICES. We sell you 
one square or 1,000 
equares at the same 
low factory price, 
Address, 
































z ae 
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ROOFING BOox) ||! 
1 "Sent FRee ||, 


S2 RR 





Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P, Raleigh, N. C. 


Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct From 
Factory Freight Paid Prices and EE 
ROOFING AND BUILDING BOOK. 


» PT Terre re eecce 


Post Office 














I don’ want no auto—I'd jes’ bout run | OHN 
outen gas some dahk night right by a | 


grave-yahd!! 





You Can Use 
a Wagon 
Every Day 


There is work for a wagon every 
day of the year on practically every 
farm. Probably no other part of 
the farmer’s equipment is called 
into use oftener than the wagon. 


That is why when you buy a 
wagon, you should select a durable 
and light-running 


John Deere Farm 
Wagon 


This wagon is made of good quality oak 
and hickory. All woodstock is thoroughly 
air-seasoned. Workmanship is of the high- 
est order. Modern machinery assures ab- . 
solute accuracy in setting skeins. Heavy 
malHeable fifth wheel bolster plate with 
corrugated coupling; extra large sand- and 
dust-proof skeins; full-clipped gears; strong 
wheels that run true and light. 


Write today for free literature. 
Address John Deere, Moline, Ill. 
*and ask for Folder CV- 735 


DEE 








